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growth historical studies Harvard College subject 

special educational interest, for illustrates process 
academic development which now progress throughout the 
country large. This process marks the rise modern studies, 
distinguished, the one hand, from classic humanism, our inher- 
itance from the renaissance, and, the other, from theological train- 
ing, our inheritance from the Middle Ages. 

The study history Harvard College began connection 
with natural science, one the two most insignificant features 
that scholastic and theological system which Harvard College was 
founded perpetuate. The recognized branches education, 
including philosophy, language, mathematics, history, and natural 
science, were all tributary the interests the established church 
New England and the training the Puritan clergy. With 
the emancipation the classics from the dominion theology, 
set free from one mistress only become the willing 
handmaiden another. slave teaching Jewish antiqui- 
ties, history, the second stage its existence Harvard, became 
the medium teaching Greek and Roman antiquities curricu- 
lum where classical studies, humanism, ultimately proved the dom- 
inating power. For nearly two centuries history held dependent 
position Harvard College. Not until the year 1839 was this sub- 
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ject placed upon its own footing and allowed advance along 
modern lines. The history the rise historical studies Cam- 
bridge their present eminence worthy close examination. 


THE SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM EARLY HARVARD 


The earliest account the course study pursued Harvard 
College, which was founded 1636, tract called Eng- 
First Fruits,” originally published 1643, reprinted parts 
the Massachusetts Historical Society the first volume its 
Collections, and full Joseph Sabin, 1865. The tract consists 
two parts, the first relating the progress missionary work 
among the Indians, and the second the progress education 
New England, with special reference Harvard College. The 
curriculum study described scholastic way, which, first 
reading, almost confusing modern student, the modern 
elective system would Puritan divine. order make the 
scholastic scheme more easily intellfgible, has been reduced from 
descriptive graphical form, which, historical courtesy, may 
called the first Tabular View” Harvard College. 

Among the points worthy attention this curriculum are: 
The course study was for three years, and was arranged for the 
so-called First, Second, and Third Classes. The First was 
third-year men. (2.) The attention each class was concentrated 
foran entire day upon one two studies, with theory the fore- 
and practice” the afternoon. (3.) Monday and Tuesday 
were devoted philosophy, including logic and physics for the 
first ethics and politics for the second year, with arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy for the third year. this work was 
done morning hours. the afternoon came philosophical dispu- 
tations for each class its own field study (“every one 
his art”). (4.) Wednesday was Greek day for all classes. 
year men studied etymology and syntax the forenoon 
tised the rules grammar the afternoon the Second 
ied prosody and dialects from M., and practised Poesy” 
after third-year men did the theory 
Greek composition, prose and verse. (5.) Thursday was devoted 
the Eastern tongues,” with the theory Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac grammar the morning, and practice corresponding Bibli- 
cal texts the afternoon. (6.) Friday was given rhetoric. 
All students were taught the principles rhetoric, and all were 
required practise English composition, and once month 
declaim. (7.) Saturday, eight the morning, all the 
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students were taught Divinity Catecheticall,” and, nine 
Places.” These latter were common topics scholastic 
discussion and digests doctrine, argument, opinion.! 

(8.) The last and least place this otherwise excellent curriculum 
was given history and nature. Saturday afternoon, 
immediately after the dinner, and the fag end 
the week, the students were taught history the winter and the 
nature plants the summer. and Historia 
naturalis were close companions all early academic courses, and 
they have remained associated some American colleges down 
very recent times. Harvard, history and botany were probably 
consorted upon scholastic grounds, but interesting note that 
the summer season was assigned botany, thus implying botanical 
practice well theory. The absence Latin from the entire 
plan study noticeable, and explained the fact that students 
were required speak Latin the class-room and the college 
yard. Latin was the main requirement for admission Harvard 
College. The rule was: schollar able understand 
Tully [Cicero] such like classicall Latine author extempore, and 
make and speake true Latine verse and prose, Marte, 
and decline perfectly the paradigim’s [szc] nounes and verbes 
the Greek tongue: Let him then and not before capable admission 
into the Such classical preparation was given boys 
the ministers and about Cambridge, who were well-educated 
Englishmen and talked Latin with their pupils. There was also 
the college faire Grammar Schoole, for the training young 
schollars, and fitting them for academical learning.” (10.) The 
relative importance the various branches academic discipline, 
indicated this original curriculum Harvard College, appears 
have been follows: First, philosophy (logic and physics, two 
hours; ethics and politics, two hours; disputations, six hours); 
altogether, ten hours week. Greek came second, occupying with 
New Testament Greek, seven hours. Rhetoric (the writing and 

the Cyclopzedia the Sciences, published Lyons, 1649, all branches knowl- 
edge are treated under the head Communes, special chapters, with such titles 
Lord Bacon, the fifth book (cap. his “Advancement Learning,” says, There can 
hardly anything more useful even for the old and popular sciences, than sound help 
for the memory; that good and learned digest Common Places. aware, 
indeed, that the transferring the things read and learn into common-place books 
some detrimental learning but, says Bacon, hold diligence and 
labour the entry common places matter great use and support study- 
Thus see the connection between the idea well-ordered digest 
knowledge, and the modern commonplace book note-book. 
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speaking the mother-tongue) enjoyed the third place honor, 
employing six hours. Oriental languages held the fourth place, 
occupying five hours week. Mathematics stood nextin order, with 
two hours. The catechism and commonplaces were equally favored 
with allowance one hour. and botany were put 
half allowance, each with one hour week Alto- 
gether the scholastic week Harvard College, 1642-3, there 
were thirty-three hours theory and practice, averaging eleven hours 
week each class. (12.) Saturday afternoon was half-holiday, 
except that the first hour was improved the college, possibly 
with the hope that after introduction history winter, and 
the nature plants summer, students would further improve these 
fields study during the remainder the afternoon. 

The following rules with reference examinations and the be- 
stowal degrees early Harvard are not without interest: 


summe every lecture shall examined, before the new lecture 
read.” 

schollar, that proofe found able read the originals the 
Old and New Testament into the Latine tongue, and resolve them 
withall being godly life and conversation and any publick 
act hath the approbation the Overseers and Master the Colledge, fit 
dignified with his first degree.” 

schollar that giveth writing System, Synopsis, 
summe Logick, naturall and morall Philosophy, Arithmetick, Geometry, 
and Astronomy: And ready defend his Theses positions: Withall 
skilled the Originalls abovesaid: And Godly life and conversation: 
And approved the Overseers and Master the Colledge, any 
publique act, fit dignified with his degree.” 


These are the ancient and scholastic foundations Harvard Col- 
lege. Ability translate passages the Bible from the Greek, 
Hebrew, and Aramaic, into Latin, and expound Biblical texts, 
were the main requisites for the Bachelor’s degree. 
digest logic, ethics, physics, mathematics, etc., with ability 
defend theses, superadded the above Biblical training and ap- 
proved piety, secured the candidate the degree Master Arts. 
easy scoff such scholastic and theological training, but 
certainly made well-trained men, good their art, are the Jesuit 
Fathers to-day, whose education conducted after these ancient 
methods. Latin, Greek, logic, philosophy, and mathe- 
matics are good foundations which can never shaken. our 
modern studies history, politics, modern 
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ing, whether consciously unconsciously, upon classical humanism, 
superimposed upon system discipline. While rejoi- 
cing the modern superstructure the temple learning, 
should never ignore its historical ground-plan. 


SURVIVAL HISTORY FOR TWO CENTURIES. 


There reason for believing that the standing history the 
curriculum Harvard College was very much improved for two 
centuries after these scholastic foundations. Josiah Quincy, his 
History Harvard (I. 191), says, The principles educa- 
tion established under the authority Mr. Dunster” (the 
dent the college) were not materially changed during the whole 
the seventeenth century.” far history concerned, Presi- 
dent Quincy might have safely added the entire eighteenth century 
with equal truth. Upon those venerable broadsides, which served 
catalogues for the Faculty and students Harvard College until the 
year 1819, there found curriculum study, but the 
year 1820, the Course Instruction for this 
condition things emerges from the depths nearly two 
the forenoon Saturday the Freshmen practise declamation and 
recite history and Adams’ Roman Antiquities through the year. 
the same time, the Sophomores are reciting from Tytler’s Gen- 
eral History, Ancient and Modern,” followed declamations and 
English compositions. The advance from exercise 
history during the winter and botany during the summer, for all 
classes, forenoon recitations, one hour week Freshmen 
classic history, and Sophomores general history, not great 
but noteworthy. 

There plainly case survival this Saturday’s exercise, 
this continuance history for one hour the last day the week, 
connection with ill-favored antiquities, hated themes, and tiresome 
oratory, substitutes for Divinity Catecheticall” and other 
“Common Places.” For nearly two centuries before 1820, and for 
many years afterward, the custom Saturday’s exercise history, 
whether ancient, modern, universal (as matter fact, chiefly 
classical), was religiously kept Harvard College, doubtless the 
grief students all generations. Like the catechism, history was 
theological inheritance, portion the original scholastic endow- 
ment, and was even more faithfully maintained. Dr. Peabody 
recently assured the writer that history Harvard was always taught 
Saturday morning the Freshman tutor. 1832 the doctor 
himself was Freshmen,” appears the catalogue for 
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that year. addition his duties regular tutor mathematics 
and special instructor Hebrew, taught Tytler’s “General His- 
tory, Ancient and Modern,” one hour week, eight 
Saturday morning, through the year, and covered the subject. 

Another interesting scholastic survival, more direct perhaps 
point method than the teaching history text-books, the 
course historical /ectures advertised for Seniors the third term 
the year 1820 the Professor Ecclesiastical The 
latter branch was yet department the Divinity 
School, but was recognized part theological discipline, and was 
given not only theologues, but Seniors their academic course. 
The catalogue for 1820 says that attending lectures are 
frequently and regularly examined the professors the sub- 
jects treated.” This old scholastic method, the same now our best 
institutions learning was Harvard 1820, plainly the 
survival that good old custom described New England’s First 
(1643), which quotes the Harvard rule that time, when 
nearly all instruction was lectures: summe every lecture 
shall examined before the new lecture interesting 
note that the ancient custom still observed Harvard College, 
although not German universities (except private quiz-classes). 
Harvard, the old-fashioned theological course ecclesiastical 
history, still open the academic department, has become, the 
hands Professor Emerton, pupil the late Professor Droysen, 
Berlin, the medium teaching the most modern views 
history and the relations church and state. 


THE FIRST PROFESSORSHIP HISTORY HARVARD, 


was not until the year 1839 that the first professorship his- 
tory was instituted Harvard College. was the first distinct 
endowment that special branch any American college, and 
led the way the recognition history worthy indepen- 
dent chair all our better institutions learning. The first incum- 
bent the McLean Professorship Ancient and Modern History 
was Jared Sparks, M., who was that time living Cambridge 
and engaged upon pioneer work the field American history. 
had finished the Life 1837, and was already 
well known for his zeal and success furthering historical study. 
1832 had given the annual oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society Harvard College upon “The Study American History.” 
Copious extracts from this discourse were published the Boston 
Book” 1837 and American Museum” 1839. the 
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time his appointment the McLean Professorship, Jared Sparks 
was probably regarded the best representative history 
America. interesting and important remember that, the 
calling Jared Sparks the McLean Professorship, there was 
decided recognition the importance the American idea which 
represented, the idea American history, Although Cornell 
University was the first institution America establish 
chair for this branch historical instruction, the most important 
Americans, Harvard College was the first bring 
into decided prominence the encouragement original lectures 
upon this subject Professor Sparks. 

The development the historical department Harvard College 
from classical foundations American superstructure Professor 
Sparks worth studying with some let note that the 
new professor did not attempt disturb the ground-work already 
laid generations tutors classical history. Such text-books 
Adams’ “Roman Antiquities” continued use. Books even 
more specifically classical than Tytler’s were 
introduced for example, Keightley’s Histories Greece and Rome, 
with occasional variations favor Heeren’s Politics Ancient 
Greece” and Schmitz’s History The foundations the 
historical department were left substantially they were laid upon 
classical bed-rock. The service Professor Sparks Harvard 
College consisted strengthening work already begun and further 
upbuilding the same toward specialization. erected modern 
history upon ancient foundations, and made America “the roof and 
crown things.” 

The first steps the upbuilding process may briefly indicated 
follows: The improvement and specialization text-books, begun 
the Freshman class, was extended the 
“General and Mueller’s Universal were soon 
replaced such works Fall the Roman Empire,” 
and Civilization Europe.” 1840, the Junior 
class, for the first time, began receive historical instruction. 
tures were given Modern History Professor Sparks, who that 
year brought out Cambridge edition Smyth’s Lectures Mod- 
ern History the Close the American Revolution” (the work 
really extends from 476 the year 1791). These lecture- 
notes Smyth, with additions and list books American 
history Professor Sparks, went through three American editions 
Cambridge within the space eleven years. The book remained 
the Vade Mecum the Junior class throughout Jared Sparks’ entire 
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professorship ten years. probably did more than any other one 
authority for the propaganda modern history America. was 
the literary bridge which the first American professor history 
connected the political life the Old World with that the New. 
1841, history, already prescribed course for Sophomores, was 
offered joint elective Sophomores and Juniors,—the work 
offered being Hallam’s Constitutional History England.” This 
was the first appearance English history special course 
Harvard College, and antedates the first special course Ameri- 
can history one year. 


FIRST ELECTIVES HARVARD. 


Electives Harvard were not the original product the histor- 
ical department, although the latter has done much any other 
further them during the past twenty years. President Eliot, 
annual report for 1883-4, has traced the development the 
elective system for the year 1824, when Juniors could choose sub- 
stitute for thirty-eight lessons Hebrew, and Seniors had choice 
between chemistry and fluxions” (page 7). The system electives 
entirely modern growth this country, and has been deter- 
mined modern studies. began early, but the modern 
languages were almost the only materials with which effect sub- 
stitutions” (page 7). The credit initiating and supporting the 
voluntary principle the choice studies Harvard was chiefly 
due, the early days the elective system, Professors Ticknor 
and Longfellow. the college catalogue for 1841-2, history and 
natural history are, indeed, the only courses specifically mentioned 
“elective fact which first made the observer 
wonder whether that first pair elective affinities, history and 
botany, after remaining unfruitful for nearly two hundred years, 
were now become the first parents elective system; but 
soon became clear, from original plan published President 
Eliot’s report (page 13), that these historical” electives were only 
fruits general system introduced 1841, far the broadest 
plan which had been enacted that time.” also became clear 
that, whatever his professional course, Sparks was 
decided opponent the elective system. came into office 
February, 1849, and within year attacked the system energetically 
through both the corporation and the Faculty” (President Eliot’s 
report, page 17). 
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FIRST REQUIREMENTS HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Professor Sparks’ régime belongs the institution historical re. 
quirements for admission the Freshman class. the year 1846 
occurs the first mention matriculation examination the his. 
torical department. The subjects required were Ele. 
ments Ancient History” and Worcester’s Ancient 
Hitherto for many years Worcester’s Ancient and Modern Geogra- 
had been part the requirements the mathematical 
ment, but, 1846, the subject geography was intrusted the 
historical department, which keeping has since remained. 
‘interesting observe that after 1846, Historical Atlases are fre. 
quently required connection with Freshman and Sophomore his- 
torical courses. was the standard for 
Freshmen their classical history while the Sophomores employed 
Worcester’s Historical Atlas” connection with their Sismondi, 
Guizot, Robertson’s Introduction” his Life Charles V.,” 
which were the favorite text-books for that class, Smyth’s 
tures Modern History” was the approved manual for Juniors 
during the Sparks régime. Since his time the study geography 
has been more and more emphasized connection with the historical 
courses Harvard. Looking over the printed examination papers 
for admission the college, and the conclusion class courses 
history, the observer will not fail notice the evident stress laid 
upon map-drawing, physical and political, and the ingenious questions 
for determining and combining historical and geographical knowledge. 
Since the year 1846, ancient history and geography have continued 
the chief requirements the historical department for 
sion the college. Within the last twenty-five years these 
ical requirements have occasionally been increased chapters from 
Freeman’s General Sketch European but, general, 
the subjects prescribed the historical department for the entrance 
examination have remained they were originally proposed. 
cient history and geography, although more advanced text-books, are 
now recommended. Under the influence the Harvard elective sys- 
tem, there manifest tendency permit the substitution English 
and American history for Greek and Roman history matriculation. 


INTRODUCTION AMERICAN HISTORY PROFESSOR SPARKS. 


The first appearance American history the curriculum 
Harvard College, and the first indication that this subject was recog- 
nized specialty any American institution learning, was 
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the year 1842, when Jared Sparks, already three years installed 
his professorial chair, began lecture Seniors American His- 
tory. Into this special field instruction put henceforth his best 
energies. Having taken good care strengthen existing foundations 
and Guizot Smyth and Hallam, authors who lay chief 
stress history, Prof. Sparks now proceeded teach his 
own American specialty, chosen while yet Unitarian clergyman 
Baltimore and chaplain Congress some twenty years before. The 
influence his then proximity the city Washington, and 
acquaintance with public men like Chief-Justice Marshall, Justice 
Story, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington (owner the Mt. Vernon Papers), determining the life- 
work Jared Sparks, sufficiently well but the application 
this impulse towards American history Senior classes Har- 
vard College has not received the recognition deserves. His work 
was the very first beginning academic instruction the history 
this country. was the dawn independent historical scholar- 
ship institution where text-books and Old-World authorities had 
hitherto reigned supreme. was another Declaration American 
Independence, which there have been and will many assertions, 
ecclesiastical, political, economical, intellectual, and social. That 
the impulse towards American history, first derived from the head- 
centre American politics, should have been administered Har- 
vard one her own theological sons and 
tutors, evidence intellectual evolution less natural than 
fitting. 
PROFESSOR SPARKS’ LECTURES. 

Professor Sparks’ lectures American History Harvard College 
passed through evolutionary process, the original germs which 
are longer discovered. But among his private manuscripts, 
preserved his family Cambridge, there collection lectures 
upon the above subject, elaborated for the Lowell Institute Boston, 
and for other popular audiences, indicated the dates delivery. 
all probability these public lectures are but the popularization 
academic materials first used for lectures the Senior classes 
Harvard College. The manuscripts, clearly written 
arranged, cover wide range topics, relating chiefly the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Although not elaborated such satisfy 
Mr. Sparks that they were fit for publication, they afford excellent 
evidence the solid character and original nature the profes- 
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sor’s academic work. Quite independent the chapters relating 
the American Revolution Sparks’ Life Washington,” these 
manuscript materials are viewed not only the fittest survival 
his academic lectures, but the embryo proposed work 
the American Revolution, which Jared Sparks had hoped develop 
his later years. 

The idea New History America” was conceived 
Jared Sparks about the time closed his Baltimore pastorate 1823, 
America.” The notion great work, which the Life 
and numerous contributions American biography were 
only tributary, took different shapes different periods his 
life, but gradually centred upon the period American 
dence, and more especially upon the History the Diplomatic 
Relations the United States during the War the Revolution.” 
some such end were directed the chief energies Mr. Sparks’ 
later life, and particularly that period which followed his 
with Harvard College, where remained Professor History 
until 1849 and continued president, still lecturing History 
Seniors, until compelled ill health resign 1853. From that 
time until the day his death 1866, never ceased cherish 
his early dream. His vast collection historical manuscripts, now 
deposited the Library Harvard College, once perpetual 
suggestion his original idea, and eloquent tribute the college 
which first recognized the independent worth American history. 
The unfinished lectures Jared Sparks, the outgrowth his 
college work, will perhaps some day secured and placed the 
College Library connection with the Historical Manuscripts. The 
idea contained the lectures was designed leaven the whole lump 
manuscript materials. Jared Sparks had not been disabled 
accident 1851, which made note-taking almost impossible, the 
world would have probably heard more this Harvard leaven, called 
American History.” 

Jared Sparks’ professorship Harvard College was epoch-making 
for American history rather than for historical teaching. was 
understood, from the outset, that his chief energy was 
pended lectures the Senior and Junior classes. himself 
says his appointment, Quincy said was not proposed that 
should have anything the way teaching recitation 
from books. Occasional examinations and lectures were proposed. 
For anything else not responsible. Let the tutors 
the boys.” And the tutors did it. may asserted with consid- 
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erable confidence that practical historical teaching Harvard 
College remained upon its ancient basis, where Professor 
Sparks found it. took for granted that Juniors and Seniors 
had been fairly well drilled the facts general history during the 
first two years their college course. His main object was 
communicate instruction Tectures, not merely discipline 
the students the habit study, which has been done sufficiently 
the early part their college life.” Every college university 
professor history will sympathize with Mr. Sparks’ view, and 
see put into practice. Professor Sparks did his own work 
thoroughly and conscientiously, but did not expect much from 
“the them, thought examinations good deal 
bore. was genial, kindly, and extremely popular man, both 
professor and president. When came into the latter office, 
the students felt that was their side. While president con- 
tinued lecture more less American History. Mr. Sparks’ 
interest his pupils was social and humane rather than pedagogical. 
His thought was not much the historical training American 
youth, the writing history for the American people. was 
large and generous idea, and all his published work has de- 
served well his but the idea the practical teaching 
history, even America, was yet evolve from the tutorial system 
Harvard College. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS. 


MEMORANDUM PART THE ADDRESS GREENE HULING, 
FITCHBURG, THE LAST MEETING THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ 


Tue Fitchburg High School has issued diplomas graduation for 
twenty years. The number graduates has been two hundred and 
ninety-four, whom six per cent have entered the professions, thirty- 
five per cent have become teachers, twenty-seven per cent remained 
domestic pursuits, and thirty-two per cent entered business. 

Rejecting from the latter class all who pursued courses study 
other schools after graduation group more than average ability), 
attempted learn what judgment had been formed the remain- 
ing graduates who entered business life their early employers. 
sent each request informed whether found the 
graduates named prepared, far school-life could expected 
give preparation, perform the duties the position assumed. 

Replies relating about sixty persons employed New England 
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and Ohio were received, and were roughly classified follows: 
five per cent were said poorly prepared, twenty per cent well 
prepared, and seventy-five per cent excellently prepared. brief 
mention some comments will interesting. Those poorly pre- 
pared were thus characterized: Mechanical not seem 
grasp the sense what she was doing,” literary pursuits seemed 
little use him supplying quite proper add 
that one case thus referred to, the graduate has since distinguished 
himself successful career West Point Military Academy. 

The chief deficiencies mentioned were these: Slight failures 
accuracy,” “deficient geography,” poor penmanship,” deficient 
money matters,” “weak mathematics,’ “has 
ideas,” 

The chief excellences named were the following: Accurate,” 
“good reader drawings and good 
“capable,” good correspundent,” has excellent executive ability,” 
good and neat,” “excellent language,” 
judgment,” “prompt fully competent,” 
“energetic,” quick arriveat conclusions,” punctual and correct.” 

One correspondent had strong preference for taking after 
has finished the grammar school rather than after has finished 
the high school. the other hand, Vermont lawyer wrote, 
found the above-mentioned the best prepared for his 
after-school pursuits any young man have ever have had 
very high opinion your school ever since met him.” 

The examination thus instituted would seem have been freed 
from occasions mistake. The graduates considered were those for 
whose preparation the public schools are responsible. The decision 
was business men who knew the circumstances. verdict 
that ninety-five out the hundred are found well prepared, and sev- 
enty-five them excellently prepared, for the business undertaken, 
not unsatisfactory. From the nature the case reasonable 
suppose that the other graduates, both those who received further 
education and those who entered less exacting domestic pursuits, 
were least equal degree prepared for their subsequent career. 
are bound believe, therefore, that this school doing the 
work which should expected it. 

Now, there reason think that the school named superior 
others its class. The testimony those who have made care- 
ful inquiry regard the graduates the high schools Provi- 
dence and Worcester quite satisfactory. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND NERVOUS CHILDREN. 
ELIZABETH CUMINGS, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


“Relief for overworked brains, cause Dr. Blank’s pills 
are valuable for school-children, who suffer from nervous headaches 
caused overworking the brain study, and for all classes hard 
brain-workers, whose overtasked nervous centres need repair and se- 


The above paragraph copied verbatim from advertisement 
daily paper, published inland Western and seems 
that, whatever may the value Dr. Blank’s pills, the fact 
that pays advertise such medicines for children, and that the 
pupils our public schools are classed with overtasked brain-work- 
ers, somewhat startling. 

one will dispute Dr. assertion that are prob- 
ably the most nervous people the face the earth. There are 
causes enough The blood all nations Europe mingled 
together here, subject climate peculiarly exciting the nerves. 
The great prizes life seem open all; and when man has 
climbed his highest, exclaims, triumphantly, children shall 
have better start There scarcely white child born 
this country that does not inherit some nerve-weakness from its 
over-eager parents and must admitted that some our 
cational methods may increase and exaggerate this fatal tendency. 

the calm faces the statues the Greek sculptors cut, twenty- 
five hundred years ago, reflected the ideal that people. 
Greek might philosophize upon this life, and strive peer into the 
world beyond the grave; and might cherish 
sonal ambitions; but his ideal man was always, first all, splen- 
did animal. Fine physical training was essential part every 
education, and possess good chest and harmoniously- 
developed muscles was quite necessary clever argument. 
To-day, Taine somewhat grandiloquently observes his 
soul, for which its members are only appendices and its senses only 
servants.” average man the century Sydney Smith’s 
Opinion, and thinks “the body athlete little use, since, for 
few shillings, one can hire pistol, post-chaise, 
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There is, however, happy mean between giving all one’s attention 
physical culture, mental discipline, and some our colleges 
and universities attempt reach this mean encouraging manly 
sports. But the rank and file the men this country not 
college, and there absolutely for them, physically, 
just the time would most valuable; namely, childhood, 
text-book for common schools exists that most vital need, the 
wise care the body; and physiology rarely taught that pupils 
listen, eager and attentive once saw class boys and girls 
listen accomplished woman who, means manikin, taught 
them the secrets man’s house life. Not one school-boy 
hundred knows anything about the functions his skin, and the 
proper care his nose, ears, and eyes. The fortunate ones whose 
appetites and love mischief keep them from over-application 
their books, are awkward calves, and use their fresh, young 
strength with neither grace nor skill. 

But childhood the body sensitive all im. 
pressions. Any habit mode exertion begun then is, 
speak, built into the intimate substance the organ ex- 
ercised. Nature then busy laying foundations for the individual 
life, and its perpetuation new beings; and, her building, stores 
mental and physical health, weakness and disease. Many 
the nervous disorders adult life, which physicians diagnose 
flex can traced defective care the body during 
and there doubt that the more grave neuroses, 
chorea, and epilepsy, and the craving for alcohol, could traced 
the same remote cause. childhood, never, the organic condi- 
tion the nerve-centres brought perfect tone; child, 
neglected body, may not only acquire tendency 
form disease, but may transmit such acquired tendencies, 
adult life, his children. 

For two years had opportunity observe little girl, daily, 
who was just beginning attend school. She was nervous tem- 
perament, but had singularly sweet and patient disposition. The 
school, small,—private one,—was held medium-sized parlor, and 
the scholars were permitted unusual freedom. after few 
weeks school, little friend would come home with bright 
red spot each cheek and two sharp little lines between her 
brows, and there was irritable note her voice soon she 
was crossed. few weeks more, she would lose her appetite and 
begin grow thin, when her parents would take her out school. 
see her freshen was like watching drooping flower during 
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rain. Her nervousness disappeared, and she was entirely happy 
save for the fact that she was out school. About the same period 
observed another little girl eleven, who was attending the public 
school, and saw the same phenomena, only her case severe ner- 
vous headaches set in. The studies pursued these two children 
were easy for them, for they were very bright and quick, and learned 
long lessons home without Bad air, enforced stillness, 
prolonged efforts attention, high school-benches, and emulation, 
were the causes which affected their health. 

That the average public-school house, under the care the aver- 
age school board, not perfect success, anyone will discover who 
will stand before one when the children are rushing out recess 
the close Even when the children are noticeably 
clean, the odor intensely disagreeable. Ten one this average 
school-house ventilated opening the windows, method which 
has the peculiar advantage winter giving least half the pupils 
chance catch cold. The rooms are heated stoves, generally 
placed one side the room, and the benches chairs are made 
contract man who has only the vaguest notions about the 
human spine and the legs growing child. The windows are set 
where the architect thinks they will look well,—an arrangement 
which often causes startling results the school-rooms. 

the seminary which spent school days, the girls’ study- 
room, which was also used recitation-room, faced the north and 
west. sat looking toward the four long west windows, and the 
light from the line windows the north side shone over our right 
shoulders. The desks were handsome, but they were too low; and, 
any sacrifice comfort must ladylike, usually put 
our elbows the desks and studied with raised shoulders and bent 
heads, position which own case exaggerated congenital 
short-sightedness. That the average school-house to-day not 
improvement upon that seminary, found out year ago when 
visiting new one. was handsome pile cream-colored stone 
but the study-room, which was also the largest and most-used recita- 
tion-room, faced the south, and every pupil had sit facing the 
four large windows which was lighted. The registers were all 
placed one side the rooms, and, possible, front the 
doors, “in order that opening and closing them might diffuse the 
the chairman the trustees told me, explaining that 
claimed the honor their arrangement. The only possible way 
ventilate the rooms was raising the windows. During the 
severe winter weather the furnace heat was insufficient, and stoves 
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had put the larger rooms. The district felt poor. The 
school-house had cost round sum money, and the chairman, 
whom have mentioned, desiring office more lucrative than the 
one held, conceived the idea that could win popularity 
ing money the tax-payers. ordered the janitors not build 
the fires till half-past eight the morning, and then fill the stoves 
nearly full coal and lay the kindlings spite sneezing 
children and protesting teachers, persisted this nonsense for 
week, when was fortunately laid with rheumatism. 

another school, the teachers, afraid raise the windows any 
other time, raised them once and kept them open during the 
twenty minutes recess. frugal trustee, seeing them fly 
zero weather, forbade their being opened. using the 
school fund for coal perfectly awful said he; and then, 
economize still more, succeeded doing away with recess 
gether, because squandered twenty minutes, during which time the 
teachers were paid work. 

The system marks and rewards introduced into some schools 
pernicious the extreme, its effects upon sensitive children. 
overtook little friend, lad about nine years old, who, pale and 
trembling, was going slowly home. 

said briefly, his white lips giving emphasis his 
answer. second later darted the other side me, and 
seemed anxious avoid being seen boy the opposite side 
the street. explained that his class-room the pupils were set 
divisions, and that every member division was present and 
stood perfect month that division had holiday. boy 
belongs said, his face twitching and his body 
swaying, for was too ill walk straight. boys’ll light 
me, tell you, for were all perfect, and our month to- 

The marking system, like the old hickory ruler, may useful 
some cases, but for the bright, nervous, American child can easily 
become torture, excused only that most pitiful apolo- 
gies,—it well-meant. knew girl who had grown remarkably 
from her tenth her twelfth year, but whose nervous system had not 
kept pace with the general development her body, who was thrown 
into hysterio-epileptoid spasms, receiving ten demerits for failing 
recitation she had studied hard excel in. attack 
chorea followed and, though six years have passed, during which 
time she has been under medical treatment and led simple, 
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door life, she not yet recovered from that nerve-shock and its ef- 
fects upon her mind and body. 

Exhibitions and public examinations children under sixteen 
years age are deprecated, for the same reason. Not only 
they excite the pupils and use nervous energy needed for their 
studies, but they seriously interfere with the genuine school work, 
and tend teach that most pernicious folly,—that knowledge 
something make show 

The hurry characteristic the age rampant the public school. 
dreadful don’t the school you did,” said little 
miss fifteen me, not long since. wouldn’t seen going 
school till I’m twenty. They girl our class six- 
teen when graduate next Now, this little miss cannot 
percentage without help. Her grammar faulty, and from 
the through which she has sped sort rapid transit, 
she has gathered almost nothing. And when, not long since, she was 
appointed write short essay the literature the age Eliz- 
abeth, she was helpless, and her cousin wrote paper for her. Yet 
this girl had worked hard, and was accounted diligent student. 

The gravest difficulty the way improving the régime the 
average public school the mistaken ideas entertained education. 
there nothing absurd storing child’s mind with multitude 
facts which has conception of, and which will forever remain 
mere words him, and which will about the same benefit 
his mind dinner corks would his body. possess 
accumulation facts is, under given circumstances, good thing 
but the growth the body and the increase its capabilities 
are dependent upon the assimilation the food feeds upon, 
the understanding broadens and grows strong assimilating, not 
accumulating, knowedge. 

this country, the public will always believe with Macaulay, 
“that the one who has the right hang, has the right 
But the people have right educate all the children, they have 
right depute the work politicians. The men and women 
who make teaching life work, nay,—the elect among them, ought 
the head the management all our public schools. Showy 
school-buildings, whose towers can seen afar off and whose chief 
praise being ornaments the city, would then give place 
buildings best adapted school work. spines, and 
eyes would taken into account, and the school-house, like 
fect home, would grow from within outward. 
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Moreover, the kindergarten ought not the luxury the 
to-do, but the blessed privilege every little child. The power 
attention children, animals, seems purely automatic, 
and determined solely the attractiveness the object which 
given. Following the leadings nature, the kindergarten 
methods beguile child into learning, and not first ask him 
sustained attention,—an act which fatigues his nervous system exactly 
prolonged exercise fatigues his muscles. These nature-methods 
also strengthen the power self-control, and incite the child self- 
direction. 

Human beings, like plants, need and doubt the 
best methods teaching will ever bear their finest fruit large schools, 
Small hospitals are the best; and open question whether 
lunatics should herded together. possible 
tween our public schools and college university, for the 
former there solitude privacy possible the pupils during 
school hours. Yet, child under fifteen years age, the need 
motion and fresh air more vital than will him when 
shall pass that age. Mary Putnam Jacobi says, gravely: The con- 
finement school-hours for children under nine years age isa 
circumstance serious moment the hygienic history 
seems this observation applies, degree, men. Small 
schools, rooms properly ventilated, warmed, and lighted, with 
movable desks and seats, that the tall children and the short ones 
may comfortable the middling-sized, are the ideal schools. 
big play-ground should always surround the school-house, and 


wide verandas, suitably furnished, would permit recitation the 
open air summer. For severe winter weather, warm 
play-room for the more delicate children romp should pro- 
vided. course all these things will cost money. But the children 
are heirs,—not only their parents, but the and our duty 
toward them exact ratio our knowledge and wealth, 
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NOTABLE FEATURES THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


TOLMAN 


Systems education are seldom established, developed, critically 
analyzed, and radically changed single generation. doubt- 
less for this reason that men incline belief the inherent im- 
mutability any particular system which they bear part. 

account this tendency exaggerated view what 
should ever and always regarded means end, well 
study the characteristics different systems, and especially 
those that can viewed their entirety. Such example af- 
forded the English system elementary education, which just 
now approaching important crisis its history. The Education 
Act 1870, the work men distinguished statesmen and ed- 
ucators, was elaborated with special reference problems great 
moment, for which, yet, perfect solution had been offered. 

expressed Mr. Forster the first debate upon the bill 
the House Commons, the effort cover the country with effi- 
cient schools, there was be, consistently attainment 
the object, the least possible expenditure public money, the 
most endeavor not injure existing and efficient schools, and the 
most careful absence all encouragement neglect their 
children.” The provisions which this purpose was accom- 
plished were set forth with great fullness the act, and included 
everything that pertains complete school system; the dis- 
tricting the local management, with compulsory pow- 
government inspection, and the raising and distribution 
funds. The new code, issued soon after the passage the act, de- 
fined the qualifications teachers; the subjects elementary 
struction and their relative importance; the standards required for 
pass the capacity school-rooms, etc. short, be- 
tween the act and the code, every requirement the service seemed 
anticipated. 

With the exception single particular, the system does not dif- 
fer materially from others that might designated. The associa- 
tion voluntary and public agencies, though prominent feature, 
one not confined Great Britain; but the feature that has given 
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name the system,—viz., payment upon results,—is, believe, not 
found elsewhere. 

This expression has reference the mode distributing the 
larger portion the government fund, The whole apportioned 
mentary subjects another, examination class subjects; grant 
for singing ;—all estimated upon the basis specified average at- 
tendance. addition these, there grant for needlework, cal. 
culated upon the average attendance girls only, and grant 
examination subjects not affected average attendance, 
The fixed grant now amounts 4s. 6d. per capita; the grant for 
educational effort 12s, 6d. per capita results grant equal 
three times the fixed grant. 

The system thus briefly outlined has not worked fifteen years 
without friction. The disturbance has last become great that 
royal commission has been appointed inquire into the working 
the education acts and suggest measures relief. 
may the conclusions the commission, their inquiry will con- 
ducted thorough, impartial manner. This guaranteed the 
composition the body, the members, far announced being 
Mr. Mundella, Cardinal Manning, the Rev. Dr. Dale Birmingham, 
the Bishop London, Canon Grey, the Rev. Dr. Rigg, and Sir John 

view this proposed formal investigation, would foolish 
venture judgment upon any the mooted points; but pending 
the results the investigation, interesting consider some 
the conditions that have made necessary. These are set forth 
statements facts and opinion with which the public mind has been 
more less occupied for two years past. cannot but observe 
that English opinion this connection seldom hap-hazard conject- 
ure. many agencies are engaged the work elementary in- 
struction, many important interests involved, that every published 
statement subjected keen scrutiny and few men will risk their 
reputations the controversy unless they have ready array 


the above was written, the full constitution the commission has been an- 
nounced follows: Sir Richard Assheton Cross, G.C.B.; M.P. (chairman) Cardinal 
ning; The Earl Harrowby; The Earl Beauchamp; The Bishop London; Lord 
Norton; Mr. Mundella, P.; Sir Francis Sandford, B.; Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., P.; Sir Bernhard Samuelson, P.; Mr. Talbot, P.; Canon 
Gregory; The Rev. Morse; Mr. Molloy, P.; Mr. Alderson; 


Henry Richard, Esq., P.; Mr. Samuel Rathbone; Mr. Sydney Buxton; Dr. 


Dale; Dr. Rigg; Mr. Thomas Heller; Rev. Benjamin Smith; Mr. George Shipton, 
Mr. Hugh Cowie, (secretary). 
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facts with which meet opponents. Moreover, false statement 
made untenable position assumed, the exposure not con- 
fined educational journals having little circulation outside the 
school fraternity, but the leading newspapers give the widest pos- 
sible scope. 

admitted all sides, that the most important question come 
before the commission that payment upon results. Naturally, 
this mode dealing with the grant finds warm advocates among the 
members either house, whenever the code the budget for 
debate. Among these advocates are many whose opinion formed 
upon personal knowledge the operation the provision. Chief 
among the number Mr. Mundella, whose views are set forth the 
following passage from his speech opposition motion Mr. 
Talbot, member for Oxford. Mr. Talbot had moved petition the 
Queen, praying her withhold her consent from the article the 
code providing for payment upon results, with the view securing 
that larger proportion should allowed asa fixed grant upon aver- 
age attendance. opposing the motion, Mr. Mundella said that 
results had given powerful stimulus education 
had secured honest equivalent for the vast expenditure the 
gave all schools proportion their efficiency.” Sir 
Lyon Playfair and Mr. Foster supported Mr. Mundella, and with 
them the majority the house voted. Against such advocates 
the principle, may place long list equally distinguished op- 
ponents, longer list persons less distinguished, but more 
deeply experienced its effects. 

For several successive years the National Union Elementary 
Teachers has protested against payment upon results. 1884 their 
language was follows: “In the opinion the conference, the sys- 
tem payment results and classification standards, 
elementary schools under the conditions the educational code, 
unsound principle, injurious education, and productive 
much over-pressure upon scholars and and code based 
upon this system cannot deemed wholly satisfactory.” 

Mr. Wild, president the Union, and Mr. Heller, its secretary, 
have given the clearest exposition the mischief resulting from 
the system. Says Mr. Heller: the direct canse over-pres- 
sure elevates mechanical above educational results; has dam- 
aged the classification and instruction elementary schools; con- 
demns the weak and poor schools perpetual inefficiency, with- 
holding the means which only efficiency can secured; has 
rendered necessary system teaching which leaves permanent 
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mark upon the minds many the scholars, and gives them little 
desire continue their education after leaving the 

Canon Daniel the Battersea Training College says: The ulti- 
mate causes over-pressure are sought for the abuse 
the principle which underlies the code,—a very good principle 
long are dealing with results embodied brute matter, but 
most dangerous principle when indiscriminately applied results 
produced living children for the benefit others than the children 

Archdeacon Farrar dealt fully with the principle recent ser- 
mon, and, need hardly say, condemned it. Prof. Lawrie has 
tered vigorous protests against it, and the Scotch teachers body 
have not been whit behind him their expressions. The large 
cities have found way ridding themselves the worst effects 
the peculiar mode distributing the public funds, paying their 
teachers fixed salaries, thereby lessening the intolerable pressure 
the results but the rural schools have prospect 
such relief. one writer expresses They are vicious cir- 
cle. Without good grant they cannot afford pay for good teach- 
ing without good teaching they cannot secure good The 
report the education department for 1884-85 makes evident 
that the rural schools cannot long maintain their place the un- 
equal contest. 

The present aspect and future possibilities the results-grant are 
matters interest us. Such mode distributing appropria- 
tions would, indeed, not tolerated this country; but has 
operated England, affords extreme illustration the danger 
that attends any endeavor make results that may numerically 
stated the final criterion education; and against endeavors like 
these need constant warning. 

The results-grant hag not proved more vexatious element the 
English system than school-fees. The fee was particular device 
for fostering parents due sense responsibility with reference 
the education their offspring, and proper degree individual 
independence. hardly justifies these expectations, and 
the fee has become theme hot controversy. Weighty names 
can cited either side. Lord Hartington, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Childers, John Bright, and Oscar Browning are among 
those who favor its continuance. Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. John Morley, Professor Beesley, Mr. Buxton, Mr. 
Wilson, Philip Magnus, and Mr. Mundella are among those 
who favor free schools. Mr. Gladstone has not yet committed him- 
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self the subject. teaching body and the organs education 
are divided their opinion for instance, the sums 
against free education sure cheap and While the 
Journal Education maintains dignified confidence its advan- 
tages, voluntary oppose the idea because smacks 
Americanism godless superficial schools, and state for ecclesi- 
astical control. School-Board men oppose the idea for fear the 
anathemas the tax-payer. the prejudices that free education 
would have encounter are expressed Lord Stanley Alderley, 
his address the electors the United Kingdom. urges 
them refuse their votes for candidates favor free education, 
the ground that illiberal, foolish, extravagant, pauperizing, de- 
moralizing, unnecessary, and Meanwhile, progressive 
spirits out all parties are uniting determined stand for its in- 
troduction. 

The complaints that have been brought against the fee system 
England are the same those meet with the early school his- 
tory our own states. The collection and entry imposes much 
labor upon teachers, consumes valuable time, and interferes many 
ways with the school routine. Heavy expenses are incurred the 
endeavor force shiftless parents provide the fee, and meantime 
their children swell the column irregular attendants. The remis- 
sion fees the case parents whose poverty proven places 
the pauper’s stamp upon them. Different scales fees, and their 
remission for cause, tend also perpetuate and multiply class dis- 
tinctions. All these objections are sustained the facts; but 
will for the commission decide whether they are not over- 
balanced moral and economic considerations. The former are 
gradually giving place the argument the latter, which have the 
advantage accurate representation. yet the figures have been 
only partially reported, but that imperfect state are worth at- 
tention. 

presenting the budget for Mr. Stanhope gave the 
following details for the previous year: The government grant 
amounted voluntary contributions, school 
pence including the fees paid guardians, 41,734,000; the rates, 
endowments other sources, £222,000 total, Eng- 
land and Wales, This was for current expenses, exclu- 
sive building, enlarging, and improving school property. The 
fees paid the Poor Guardians amounted £40,934, leaving 
693,180 the contribution from parents. From what source shall 
this sum derived, the fee surrendered 
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Mr. Jonathan Taylor, member the Sheffield Board, estimates 
that fees were abolished all Board and voluntary schools, and 
the deficit thus caused charged the rates, would increase these 
about the pound. Referring this estimate, Mr. Mun. 
della stated that appeared him fair average for the country, 
but did not think the rate-payers, even when relieved school 
fees, could bear the addition which would make working-man rated 
year pay 2s. 6d. year for the privilege free schools, 
Mr. Mundella’s judgment, “general taxation must the means 
which free education snall Mr. Mundella also 
minded hearers that when the fees are abolished, the cost 
vestigating cases delinquency, which now borne the rates, 
would done away with. London, the number these cases 
amounts some 30,000 and the rural parishes, 
which there are very few school-boards, Mr. Mundella asserts that 
“in the main, the whole machinery education the hands 
the boards guardians.” 

The most serious difficulty, however, the way abolishing fees 
not that making good their loss, but the effect the measure 
likely have upon voluntary schools. The whole number 
cient elementary schools England and Wales about 19,000, 
which more than 14,000 are voluntary, accommodating about two- 
thirds the three and quarter million children make the 
average school attendance. 

The buildings and material these voluntary schools are owned 
the several religious denominations, and addition this prop- 
erty investment there are the annual subscriptions, which provide for 
very large portion the current expenses. 1885 these sub- 
scriptions amounted one-fifth the total ex- 
penditure. rule, fees and voluntary subscriptions provide for 
fully one half the expense voluntary schools. Serious fears are 
entertained that the abolition the fee will prove fatal this class 
schools. one writer expresses it: The abolition school 
fees will not only mean giving close upon two millions school 
income, but will also mean the adoption some system local 
representative control; and that unexplained entity bears strong 
family likeness school board. And with the establishment 
school boards voluntary schools and voluntary subscriptions would 
sudden collapse the enthusiasm excited Mr. 
bold declaration for free schools the opening the recent cam- 
paign. All parties prefer wait until the Commission shall 
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way preserving voluntary schools under free system. The pros- 
pect offers little inducement country that, like our own, free 
from such entanglements venture into them certain doctrinaires 
every now and then propose. 

The remaining questions that will come before the Commission 
have chiefly with the conditions efficiency the schools 
themselves. This part the inquiry will followed with 
unusual interest, our schools furnished for while the strongest 
arguments the opponents free education. Even among the 
friends the system there seems disposition regard 
American schools superficial, excepting few cities; notably 
Boston and St. Louis. have uniform standards, and pass- 
examinations which schedule the attainments our element- 
ary scholars, the showings our average attendance have been 
accepted evidence against free system. while seemed 
the cause could not rally from the effects such 
but some sage observer, having called attention the fact that 
Switzerland free schools maintain average attendance ninety- 
five per cent. the school children, the argument from our schools 
gave way general hope that whatever happened England might 
saved from the American system, 

There are methods and methods computing average attendance, 
and causes and causes irregularity, and all were candidly taken 
into account might send quite high the scale. any 
rate seems hardly reasonable compare densely populated 
country having homogeneous people and compulsory laws, with 
country like our own, which for twenty-six states out thirty- 
eight and for nine territories out ten the density population 
ranges for twenty-one hundredths (.21) forty-one and twenty-two 
hundredths (41.22) the equal mile, say nothing the freed- 
men the South, the emigrants the North, and compulsory laws 
yet the future. not, however, important for defend 
where, that may have models for imitation, examples for 
avoidance. Space forbids detailed examination the conditions 
average attendance under the English system, but the facts may 
indicated few general statements. 

Those who have followed the over-pressure agitation England 
must have observed how largely the evil attributed irregular 
attendance those who would maintain the results-grant. 
not uncommon read English papers that hundreds school- 
children are running wild the streets London, notwithstanding 
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the fact that are annually expended that metropolis for 
the enforcement the compulsory school laws. Irregular 
ance declared the bane the rural parishes, and Mr, 
Mundella, speaking for the whole country including Scotland, 
are 5,200,000 children the register the schools. They 
make now average attendance seventy-five That 
great improvement the last five years. It, however, means that 
least one-fourth the children are absent every day all the 
schools the 

should remembered that only six-sevenths the population 
are included the class for whose children provision should 
made the common elementary schools the remaining one-seventh 
belonging the upper class, whose children are kept distinct from 
the rest. Reckoning upon this basis, the committee Council 
Education England and Wales, their report for state 
that the attendance scholars falls lamentably short the possible 
number. With the present population, says the report, there might 
5,426,490 the registers, and 4,522,075 average daily at- 
tendance, whereas the returns show only 4,337,321 children the 
registers, and 3,273,124 attendance. other words, for every 
100 children school age, for whom school seats 
provided, have only scholars the registers, and daily 
attendance.” 

The ages children school attendance indicate also something 
the results that may accomplished. England the school 
age from years. the number the register 1884, 
there were 3,729,392 between and years age. Standard IV. 
marks the leaving point for the children, the 
standard for exemption. Generaily this passed ten years 
age, and for the four susceptible years following, the young people, 
more especially the boys, are left the chances juvenile labor 
juvenile idleness. what measures day school attendance shall 
prolonged and night schools made the efficient complement day 
schools, are problems awaiting the decision the commission. 
From this part their labors may expect much that will sug- 
gestive school officers and statesmen our own country, since 
these are problems with which also have grapple. 
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IMPROVED METHODS CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


WILLIAM JILLSON, A.M., 
Instructor Latin and Greek the English and Classical School, Providence, 


The recent discussion concerning the value Latin and Greek, 
and their place the curriculum the college and high-school, has 
had stimulating effect upon instructors the classics. Repeated 
attacks from time time have been made upon the classics which 
these grand old studies have successfully resisted; and the more 
recent discussion, while causing but few modifications the time- 
honored courses instruction, has had its chief value producing 
improvement prevailing methods instruction. This 
should be. Criticism always welcomed its work con- 
structive well destructive,—if, instead destroying without re- 
placing, betters the old suggesting needed improvements. 

the purpose this article treat such methods in- 
struction now prevalent our leading institutions are recent 
origin, and have been adopted during the last few years, though 
different times, the different institutions. The statement has 
often been made,—and alas! with too much truth,—that the average 
student Latin and Greek, after long course, cannot translate 
ordinary passage taken from any other source than the books the 
prescribed course. give the student facility translating, great 
attention has been late paid sight translation. The amount 
read, also, has exceeded that previous years. While new prin- 
ciples language are acquired reading sight, yet the student 
obliged put into practice the knowledge has already obtained. 
thus becomes certain what knows, and acquires readiness 
and ease this practical use his knowledge possible other 
method. one college, while five books the were read 
the class critically, ten books were read sight. The result was 
gratifying. The students themselves were surprised the readiness 
and facility translating which they acquired. another college, 
after the class has assembled the practice distribute 
Texts (without notes vocabulary); the hour then passed 
reading sight. Great benefit thus derived. excellent plan 
have the class learn number roots and their primitive mean- 
ings and words formed from them, nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc. 
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Reading sight, then, passages which these words occur, 
causes the student make direct use the vocabulary has ac- 
quired, without the drag the lexicon. good vocabulary, 
ready command, indispensable acquiring facility translation, 
obtain this, the plan commends itself, learning early the 
course the meanings lists common words that occur with the 
greatest frequency the Latin and Greek authors, with whom 
vation and composition words, with positive knowledge the 
meanings the roots, upon these depend the whole structure 
the languages. Great discoveries have been made the last quar- 
ter century the field philology; hence the acquisition 
this knowledge can now carried complete and satisfactory 
sults. 

Much improvement has been made the method, teaching 
Latin and Greek composition. Better books upon these subjects have 
been written. Nothing more important complete 
ough mastery these languages than practice forming sentences, 
thus making repeated use the principles the languages. Not 
only there need writing short, disconnected sentences, but also 
sentences which are related each other, passage con- 
nected prose. Improvement has been made this respect. 
custom, quite general, assign students some passage 
sages from Latin Greek author for their study, They are then 
required write into Latin Greek English 
upon the prose assigned. There better way catch the real 
classical spirit. Not only are the authors better understood, but 
this transposition the student makes the nearest approach writing 
after the perfect model these classic tongues. 

The last few years have formed epoch discovery and research 
Classic lands exceedingly great importance. The work Dr. 
Schliemann and others has added greatly our store knowledge. 
The books Froude, Trollope, and others, have thrown great light 
upon the characters who figured prominently the Classic world. 
This newly acquired information now the disposal both student 
and instructor. The works the classical authors are thus made 
far more interesting and intelligible. The increased requirements 
for admission college include Roman and Grecian History, Roman 
and Grecian Literature, Classical Geography, Mythology, and 
uities. use the extended sources knowledge now our 
command, the dry bones the languages are clothed with 


flesh, and the characters are made speak wiih living force. 
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excellent plan acquaint the students with the authors with 
whom they daily commyne. upon their lives, with especial 
attention their style, works, and the subjects which they treat, 
with criticisms their views, give the student intimate acquaintance 
with the authors. The apparant necessity reading but short por- 
tions author, daily, make the student’s idea the sub- 
ject treated quite incomplete and confused. don’t get the story,” 
pupil the writer once said, This defect can, great meas- 
ure, obviated analyses, frequent reference the thread dis- 
course, and compositions the subject-matter, either part asa 
connected whole. 

isa well-known fact, that study which scholar takes real 
interest far better learned and retained than one which feels 
interest, and the acquirement which takes pleasure. 
Every effort, then, should put forth awaken the classical 
student real and lively interest the classics, and matters per- 
taining Greece and Rome. The time has never been before when 
this could done more complete and satisfactory manner. 
sides the books recently published new discoveries connection 
with excavations and researches, numerous popular treatises clas- 
sical subjects have appeared. successful attempt has been made 
popularize classical subjects, presenting them tangible and 
interesting form. These books are much more attractive pupils 
the schools than the more formidable histories and biographies, 
which, though inestimable value, oftentimes remain upon the li- 
brary shelves, unread and Many these books give the 
students closer and more interesting view the people and insti- 
tutions than they could get from larger and more elaborate works. 

The study Latin and Greek not only has value means 
mental discipline and affording the key that unlocks the treasures 
classic thought, but also furnishing the same time knowl- 
edge the English language. Our heterogeneous language, that 
has borrowed stolen from almost all languages, indebted for 
many its words the classics, acquaintance with which im- 
portant aid the student English. The writer has knowledge 
student who, after graduating from the English department 
high school, took special course college for the purpose fit- 
ting himself instructor English. Upon reaching the 
Senior year, found that Latin was indispensable complete 
knowledge his favorite study. therefore commenced the study 
the language, and conned with the beginners. The act 
translating causes the pupil make constant use his own lan- 
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guage and selecting from number words the proper equiva- 
lent for term, there excellent opportunity for nice discrimination 
and good judgment. His vocabulary English words constantly 
enlarged. Not only does gain knowledge words, but also 
obliged form sentences, thus acquiring facility and fluency the 
use English. The instructor should insist upon pure, idiomatic 
English translation. the student allowed translate care- 
lessly, without proper attention the language using, the pu- 
rity and correctness his English suffer accordingly; but, care 
rendering, constantly acquires power use his own language 
correctly. tool, carelessly used, only destructive; 
but, skillfully managed, performs the finest work. Increased 
tion now paid the English used The advantages 
doing need demonstration they are self-evident. Written 
translations passages are great benefit. The translation 
somewhat lengthy passage, treated English composition, gives 
importance the subject the student’s mind, and secures most 
desirable results. often advantage send number stu- 
dents the blackboard write translations assigned passages, 
which shall then subjected criticism and correction class 
and teacher. Time employed amply repays. The students ac- 
quire purity and beauty accomplishment most desira- 
ble itself. 

The students should always encouraged work outside, 
addition the regular work. little club students, 
formed for the purpose rapid reading, may accomplish great 
deal good. Thorough class-room work, supplemented independ- 
ent work outside pursued with interest and zeal, should striven 
most sure securing the desired result,—facility and fluency. 
Two students, few years ago, thought they would improve week’s 
vacation translating some Latin One read para- 
graph, and then the other followed, each alternately aiding the other. 
The author was Livy. They thus read convenient periods for 
three days,—not over ten hours this short time they read all 
the Latin that the class subsequently read term twenty 
They found that the end the three days they translated with 
much greater ease than when they began. Work this kind has, 
for some time, been carried successfully acquiring the modern 
and there reason why should not successful 
the case Latin and Greek, and the means affording 
easy and interesting way for the mastery these languages. 

the opinion many that the classics, which since the 
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vival learning have formed important part all educational 
methods, have not outlived their usefulness. is, then, highly de- 
sirable that they mastered the best possible way. worthy 
all effort improve the methods classical instruction. 
believed that great advance has been made this direction during 
the last few years. Many obstructions, accumulated lapse 
time, have been removed from the Castalian fountain, that its wa- 
ters flow more freely. The student, under present methods in- 
struction, acquires complete knowledge the classics, which 
regards not with aversion tasks, but with love born intelli- 
gent appreciation. 


RESURGAM. 


Shall behold, what time the snows distill 
the soft wind, along these silver boughs 
Crisp bud and curling leaf,—the golden house 
Robin Red-breast and the whip-poor-will 
Shall behold the sudden pulse, the thrill, 
the rich blood, long dormant, ’gins rouse 
Among the meadows where the cattle browse, 
Sad-eyed and tranquil, while they take their fill 


Shall behold again, shall behold 
The slumbering dead awaken old 
sound still voice that quickeneth 
Then will hymn thee the very skies, 
Spirit lovely spring! will arise 
will arise from out this shadow death. 
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THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 


Higher education for women still considered experiment 
some very good thinkers. Its most ardent advocates and exponents 
are quite willing concede all the worth the weight argument 
put the balance against them; for the more thoroughly one 
lieves the highest possibilities for the feminine mind, the more 
readily one acknowledges the necessity what has been cleverly 
called the lower education women. Primarily, however, this 
lower education, people who believe most the higher place that 
physical training which fits girl take long-continued and ar. 
duous mental labor with the same ease young healthy 
girl, who knows how dress rationally and eat sensibly. and sleep 
soundly and sufficiently, has very good equipment for four 
with her books. Fashion acts upon the movement those unclassed 
forces life which, lacking better name, are called social, more 
strongly than social, and, therefore, psychic necessities act upon fash- 
ion. With the growth sentiment, demanding broader general cul- 
ture and more skillful special training for women, comes, 
fuller and higher appreciation htr need that physical balance 
which thoroughly good health. The pale, sickly girl, devoted 
her books, was never much admired she less than ever, to-day, 
when the bicycling, rowing, athletic young man, who stands none the 


>? 


less first his class, quite out-distances his fellow-student for- 
mer day, who carried the atmosphere his lucubrations into the 
languid studiousness his daylight life. 

true that there sex mind, and that the present 
apparent differences between average students opposite sexes are 
not due inherent unlikeness, but centuries dissimilar train- 
ing, teachers who believe the higher education have less formid- 
able task their guidance women’s studies than 
sex also mental. Assuming that mind one, and that present 
dissimilarities its action men and women are due the centu- 
ries accurate training which men have received, the need im- 
mediate and thorough intellectual culture for women directly ap- 
parent true, that all times there have been women famous 
for great intellectual achievements, though one cannot help 
shrewd suspicion that the most famous the clever women an- 
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tiquity would have fared badly competitive examination with 
American high school girl. 

Certain is, that until half-century the femme savante has 
been universally dreaded even the wisest men; but, her 
class grows larger, and she loses the asperities which mark all pio- 
neer life and work, taken more and more into that high men- 
tal comradeship with man which marks, according its degree, the 
enlightenment and power healthful growth race and nation. 

The training women’s minds methods exactly like those em- 
ployed for men certainly test all modern theories and con- 
victions the original equal mental constitution the sexes. 
However successful the application the training may individ- 
ual cases, its full worth uselessness cannot fully demonstrated 
for several generations. are used, America, the picture 
the rural mother, strong individuality and intellectual receptive- 
ness, giving the state the son needed for its service. But the 
mothers Lincoln and Grant and Garfield were not women cul- 
ture; and can only guess the quality the force they might 
have transmitted if, the strength which know that they had, 
there had been added the mobilizing power thorough education. 
These are isolated cases, true, but they serve illustrate some- 
thing the thought which the minds those educators who 
think most earnestly and practically the wide, social questions 
heredity and growth which are intimately associated with the sub- 
ject woman’s education. 

Tne experiment her thorough college-training has been tried 
in.many places successfully, far, least, this generation 
Statistics the lately formed society college show,— 
though must confessed, somewhat way,—only 
good results from such training, thus certain that the work 
done foundation study girls ismore and more thorough from 
year year, the world over. 

Oxford and Cambridge were slow admit girls university de- 
grees; but Mr. Theodore Stanton says: worth noting, that 
the percentage girls sent has increased, and the improvement 
girls’ schools and their methods teaching have had time 
make themselves felt, there marked tendency toward equality 
results between the sexes; indicating, like the similar tendency 
observable the results the examinations which both sexes 
compete equal terms, that the intellectual differences between 
them are probably rather accidental than inherent, and that under 
similar conditions training and exercise there congenital im- 
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pediment the success women any field intellectual 

Girton and Newnham Colleges, the English Cambridge, 
Somerville Hall and Lady Margaret’s Hall Oxford, Alexandra 
College and Queen’s Institute Dublin, and King’s and Univer- 
sity Colleges London, women have shared, greater less de- 
grees, universlty advantages and privileges. the continent, 
Zurich has stood for twenty years representative the 
gressive ideas regard women’s edttcation. France and Italy, 
and, indeed, every country Europe, there enough life and 
vigor the educational movement assure its continued growth, 
Maria Bassi has distinguished herself mathematics and classics, 
and has become professor the University Bologna. Dr. Nad- 
jesda Suslowa, who was the first woman graduate Zurich, 
practicing medicine St. Petersburg. Constantinople, where 
there are many Greeks with decided taste for occidental culture, 
two good schools, the Zappion and the Pallas, graduate women whose 
attainmerts compare favorably with those like training West- 
ern Europe. 

In‘ America, the work Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, and Mt. Hol- 
yoke too well known need commendation. The success co- 
education Michigan University, Cornell and Oberlin, long- 
assured. The older and more conservative universities are slow open 
their doors, and women gain, step step, the vantage-ground which 
they hold afterward the patience and persistence their work. 

The Harvard Annex looked upon with large degree curios- 
ity the outside world. only now, the seventh year its 
existence, that the general public beginning realize that Cam- 
bridge there are regular classes for women taught Harvard profes- 
sors and instructors, where Annex students receive the same mental 
aliment, served the same way, that given men the buildings 
the other side the Cambridge Common, The become 
more reality Cambridge people, well others, since 
went October into the new house bought the society which 
has its interests charge. This the Fay house, Garden 
street, and the old Washington Elm, with its branches full the 
twittering birds, almost beside the gateway. Until this year, 
the Annex lectures have been given small house rented for the 
purpose the Appian and was rather the fashion among 
young men college pretend, least, doubt the very existence 


women’s classes. Now, however, the tide has turned, and the col- 
lege papers show most friendly and even fraternal feeling for the 
Annex. pity that the woman’s colle 


labors under the dis 
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advantage very cumbrous official name; but, until some rich and 
generous person gives lot money the endowment fund, 
seems likely that the nickname which was first given the witty 
wife professor will remain use. probable that whatever 
name the college may one day have, the name will always 
cling the house now owns was the up-stairs 
room, which now used library and reading-room the Annex 
girls, that the famous song Fair was written, fifty years 
ago, Dr. Gilman. almost seems that there was bit proph- 
ecy that writing, especially view the fact that the news- 
papers called the Annex itself Fair when the purchasing 
the present building was chronicled the daily press. The house 
worth $20,000, and the society has, besides, about $90,000 funds. 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz president the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction Women Professors and Other Instructors Harvard 
Miss Alice Longfellow treasurer, and Mr. Arthur Gil- 
man, secretary. 

The executive committee, academic board, and corporation in- 
clude Professor and Mrs. Greenough, Professor Goodwin, Mrs. Cooke, 
Miss Mason, Mrs. Gilman, Professor Child, Professor Goodale, Miss 
Horsford, Professor Pierce, Professor Norton, Mrs. Gurney, Professor 
Warner, Professor Byerly, and Dr. Smith. 

Mrs. Agassiz most warmly devoted the Annex, and its inter- 
ests have gained much her earnest and intelligent championship. 
She progressive her plans, and under her presidency the society 
will ask for incorporation with the University earlier date 
and with less money hand than would seem practicable more 
conservative management. The University has never officially rec- 
ognized the existence the woman’s college; but the help and favor 
the faculty have been constant and cordial from the first. The 
teaching has been Harvard teaching, and Annex students have been 
examined regularly from the same papers and under the same condi- 
tions the under-graduates, both for entering and for examinations 
for degrees, with without honors. The society’s first certificate 
given students completing the full university course,—correspond- 
ing that required for the degree Bachelor Arts, Harvard 
and the second certificate given students completing four 
years’ course elective study. Many special students stay one 
two years only, selecting studies that they feel that they need. 
Among these are teachers, and women who have been other pro- 
fessions, who come gain from study under the tuition Harvard 
professors added culture and discipline for their 
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The class-work is, therefore, doubly interesting casual 
looker who sees, group students listening their professor, 
girls seventeen who have come from the training high school 
academy working with mature women who have already 
share the burdens and blessings life. The class-rooms are fur- 
nished with cherry chairs and tables; there are pictures the 
and late winter afternoons pretty lamp shines from the 
mantel. all the arrangement building there homelikeness 
added the appointments student-life; the old house with its 
quaint-shaped rooms adds, too, that touch dignity the life 
within its walls which is, necessity, wanting more modern 
dwelling. The physical containing the apparatus given 
the society Dr. Harold Whiting, the top floor, where the 
charming library and the botany room also are. the second floor 
are three class-rooms, the office the secretary, and the newspaper 
reading-room. the first floor, besides the wide hall and the 
dressing-rooms, are the dining-room, class-room, and the drawing- 
room. girls lodge the building, but the housekeeper, who 
lives wing, makes tea for those who wish for lunch the din- 
ing-room any time. During March, this year, the officers the 
society were “at Thursdays, and the drawing-room was 
filled with friends and students. The lack social life the An- 
nex has been good deal deplored former years, and this year 
more effort has been made make girls coming from distance 
that the society has greater personal interest them than ever 
before. 

graduate Smith, who spent some time here post-graduate 
work criticised very well great lack Annex life,—a lack which 
being filled, however, surely, slowly. She said: “It seems 
pity that young girls, going away school perhaps for the 
only time their lives, should have few social relations 
the Annex. not that they not have pleasant and suitable 
boarding-places, but got something Smith, the way class- 
feeling and college pride, which value much anything 
learned out books there. There kind discipline the 
community interests which number persons living together 
necessarily and always seemed that the younger girls 
the Annex were coming short the entire benefit college life, 
were missing good deal pleasure, good deal experience; 
and, last but not least, the sure reward degree the 
very little thing, course, and scarcely mentioned 
and yet, when girl has earned her seems like press- 
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ing the philosophy life prematurely upon her persuade her that 
she does not care get 

is, indeed, expected with reasonable certainty, that with 
the increase numbers the Annex, there will also growth 
the college feeling whose absence deplored and, further, that not 
many more years will before girl who earns her Harvard de- 
gree will not have away her life-work without it. 

There are, this year, seventy-five students the Annex, in- 
crease twenty over last year. They come from many different 
states. Maine and California, Ohio and Minnesota are represented 
well Massachusetts, which furnishes, naturally, the largest pro- 
portion thus far. The tendencies the times, shown the men’s 
classes, are repeated those the women, and English electives are 
very popular. The necessity educated man woman to-day 
knowing much the rich literature his own language more and 
more felt, and the study Chaucer under Professor Briggs, Shakes- 
peare and nineteenth century authors under Mr. Perry, and 
English composition under Professor Parker, attract large classes. 
liberal system electives allowed, though for students taking the 
four years’ course there are, course, the same prescribed studies 
college and while quite possible for student graduate, 
having carefully forgotten the prescribed classics the first years 
college life, more usual among the girls who attempt the full 
classical course carry through successfully and well. 

none the less true that modern tendencies rule; that Greek 
composition less sought than English and literature, 
and the sciences seem, Annex students, offer the best equip- 
ment for what they wish know. More than half the 
girls are there with definite purposes. They know what they are 
preparing do, and about their work preparation with sincer- 
ity and directness. And, among those who are studying with 
active intentions, but for general literary scientific culture apart 
from any specific aim life, there the same earnestness in- 
tellectual effort. Professors say that, rule, the girls are quite 
accurate, and usually more painstaking, than the men under their 
tuition, 

The Annex library small; but its members have access the 
Harvard library. Books are carried back and forth, daily, boy em- 
ployed for the purpose and occasions when several books are 
consulted, young woman may the library “in the yard,” 
where the librarian and the assistants show great kindness aiding 
selection books and giving facilities for their use. 
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The application the Harvard idea women’s training most 
interesting. now customary, everyone knows, give exami 
nations only twice year; and the old system constant marking 
succeeded decided tendency marks whatever. Indeed, 
this tendency has made such progress that examination papers are 
now marked between and go,” for example, rather than 
indicate the professor’s inability judge, fraction, the amount 
mental nutriment, rather than exact knowledge, which 
have extracted from his teaching. far, the feminine development 
mind does not grasp this method for its full philosophic worth, 
Most the young women who had these shifting marks the mid- 
ethics political economy, felt that they could not 
mate the exact amount knowledge they had gained morals 
the lore statesmen,—the dreary complained more 
less bitterly their inability judge how they stood,” since 
their teachers’ estimates were broad. probable, however, 
that the effect the present system will more and more appre- 
ciated the years and young women come, having done bet- 
ter and better preparatory work, having received discipline under 
systems exact marking, better fitting them appreciate the 
worth marks The girls who are now college who 
have been brought accurate examinations sit down list 
Harvard questions with more concern than they would show 
sitting down breakfast. 


PENITENCE. 


All who spent the day mirth, 
With idle laugh, and careless song, 
Now time has flown, feel its worth, 
And mourn the hours for ever gone. 
And the stillness the 
When weary souls find rest sleep, 
Ah, who spent the day mirth, 
Remorseful, bow our heads and weep. 
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ELECTIVE STUDIES COLLEGE. 
ISAAC DENNETT, A.M., STATE UNIV. COLORADO. 


What colleges have accomplished without electives historic; 
what they will accomplish with electives prophetic. 

Shall there electives colleges? so, shall the elective sys- 
tem apply all college students, only some ?—to all the years 
college course? What form shall the elective system assume 
variety college courses symbolized many degrees? or, 
shall there go-as-you-please race, with A.B. the goal? Shall 
electives bundles, selected suit individual taste? 
What relation shall governing bodies colleges bear the 
These are some, not all, the troublesome questions connected with 
electives, unqualified replies which would evince deep thought, 
none. 

Students, not candidates for graduation for degree, have 
undoubted legal right enter any school supported public tax, 
and pursue any branch learning therein taught, provided their 
attainments are sufficient guarantee progress the studies they 
elect, and with the further provision that their choice must not incom- 
mode the program adapted the school whole. Town and city 
school-boards and trustees colleges can made, legal proceed- 
ings, accord the children tax-payers this right. private 
schoo!s usually conform law which the public schools are, can 
be, forced obey. 

Thus far, and farther, are electives law. The 
aspirant for graduation must, the absence legislation, complete 
the work that the school college prescribes. 

But would not preferable and the interest sound learn- 
ing, accordance with notion which has made some headway 
the East, and which has many advocates the West, permit 
boy and his parents decide, for the most part, what studies shall 
pursued obtain degree; the college reserving little more than 
the right pass upon the proficiency the student the subjects 
pursued? this proposition, would say, No; and again, No. 

Let swing back from this notion, and view with calmness. 
When young man takes his degree, who his sponsor,—his father 
No. Himself? No. The college? Yes. Sponsor whom? 
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the father? No; the world letters. Mr, 
Smith may decide what degree his son shall strive win; but the 
wisdom Mr. Smith and his son combined does not equal the 
dom, even when coupled with the the ages. 

College authorities, enlightened past experience, and with re. 
alization the meaning which ordinarily attaches college de- 
gree, should firmly guard the exits and entrances the college 
world. 

But while, opinion, the college should the final judge 
what shall constitute degree, yet the college subject 
the criticism, both from within and 
Along the line criticism from within, the writer will venture 
opinion. Colleges, like milliners, pay fashion. They have 
degrees style, suited the ignorant and the learned, the 
worthy and the worthy. Observation the phenomenon, without 
further investigation, would cause one suppose that the intention 
create many degrees there are professors employed. 
noted institution has the following degrees, which under-graduates 
may aspire Bachelor Science,—just ordinary bachelor; Bachelor 
Science extraordinary, because course Civil Engineering; 
Bachelor Science super-extraordinary, because course Me- 
chanical B.S. pre-superextraordinary, evidence that 
the candidate intends boss mine and hurrah for bi-metallism; 
Bachelor Letters, showing that the candidate escaped from Greek 
and Latin; Bachelor Philosophy, evidence that the candidate 
not innoculated with Greek; Bachelor Arts, evidence that 
some still adhere the old curriculum. 

view this accumulation degrees, the President Harvard 
may justified calling halt, and praying that one degree 
taken evidence that something has been well done, though that 
something does not accord with the traditions his ancestry and 
learned men. The broad electicism Harvard only equaled 
the variety degrees Michigan. Electives Harvard and 
preparation for Harvard, with one degree the top, Michigan 
University take the form many courses with corresponding de- 
grees But there this difference favor Michigan: 
she labels her goods according the quality, and does not detract 
from the degree A.B. making the prize go-as-you please 
race. 


But neither these systems electives for undergraduates is, 
judgment, conducive scholarship, and mental growth 
colleges large small endowments. reasons may found 
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libraries, the history colleges, the great discussions lead- 
ing periodicals, and the requirements which scholarship emphasizes. 
But these systems electives, however objectionable, must have 
originated cause, and there should Other reasons 
aside, we, the inheritors and expounders the old curriculum,—we, 
the-apostles Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, are responsible for 
electives run mad. 

The introduction numberless elective courses the protest 
the arrogant against the arrogant. While the physicists and the ad- 
vocates the modern languages means culture have claimed 
far too much, have granted too little. The physical and natural 
sciences, they grew importance, pushed forward and vainly de- 
manded proper recognition the college course. French and Ger- 
man, supposed have been contaminated unholy alliance with 
scientific research, were grudgingly assigned corner for repent- 
ance; and English Literature courtesied and blushed her judge’s 
awful presence. The war intolerance should cease; the study 
the classics, the mental and moral sciences, develop man 
spiritually and teach him how die, how shall divorce them from 
the physical and natural sciences that teach him how live? 
the language Homer, and that Virgil, are necessary adjuncts 
liberal education, how can avoid the conclusion that the lan- 
guages Goethe, Hugo, and Shakespeare are also necessary 

one should suppose that this expression views places 
variance with position teacher ancient language. 
the words Archdeacon Farrar: must pause, seem 
expressing hostility the study those languages. object was 
destroy the autocracy the classics, not destroy the study 
them for them are enshrined the noblest thoughts the noblest 
nations antiquity. object was, then, only plead that the 
study Latin and Greek should not exclusive, and now plead 
that should not excluded.” But one need fear their exclu- 
sion; when German, French, and English share the time with Latin 
and Greek, such will the interchange philology and literature 
that will difficult distinguish the living languages from the 
dead. 

The degree A.B. has stood for thorough discipline and broad 
but the time was when Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
mental and moral science were the exclusive means totheend. The 
degree A.B., new style, should not destroy the old, but supple- 
ment it. the old stood for the highest college work, should 
the new. But, though students may wish for liberal education, 
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they may differ aims, acquirements, and intellect. Therefore, the 
new, did not the old, should adapt the course leading the 
gree, that each may receive the highest scholastic benefit which 
capable. the suggestions which follow, the reader may 
derstand that the writer does not presume offer something new; 
intended, would not inflict upon the pedagogic world, 
which has been pestered with things new almost greenness. 

The degree A.B., new style, should far toward settling the 
question electives college. preparation for college, all the 
branches now required, including Greek, should retained. But 
Greek, Latin, and possibly mathematics, should yield sufficiently 
permit year’s preparation German French. the college, 
the modern languages should find place the first two years 
the course, and one both should share the time with Greek and 
Latin. one the modern languages has been taken prepara- 
tion, may continued early the college course, and the other 
begun. 

The pure mathematics the first two years should divide the time 
with physics and history. English, and some department natural 
science, should find place the first two years college work. 
such scheme, there will room for electives the first half 
the course. But what the two last years? the last annual 
report Denver, the principal the High School says: Two 
years general training after high-school course are enough, and 
the student should then enter university and study with 
special The writer, doubt, had view prospective 
high school, not high schools such towns ordinarily support. 
Whether student specialize after the first two years, depends upon 
may not wish specialize, may have 
fitness for specialization and, working for degree, the col- 
lege should judge his fitness. For such students the college should 
prescribe, with but few electives, the last years their course, which, 
with the addition mental and moral science and political economy, 
should consist the studies the first two years, only broadened 
and extended. Others may specialize,—but how, and what? Nat- 
urally, far may be, some the lines with which they have 
become familiar the preparatory and first half the college 
course. For major study, let the junior select from one the fol- 
lowing heads: Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, with 
Natural Mental and Moral Science. There 
may other selections, but these are the line previous work. 
But, with each one these majors there should coupled minors, 
upon which the business the college authorities pass. 
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The college the future will shaped according electives are 
made predominant subordinate. For the sake the youth the 
country, let not trifling matters stand the way general agree- 
ment. 

When young men and women masquerading college under the 
modern system,—when the youth are lost maze studies for 
want directing girls short dresses, and boys 
whose voices have not yet lost the rasping sound the file, with 
pitiful, bewildered countenance, ask, Please, sir, ought prepare 
for the A.B., B.S., Ph.B., may indeed fear that the 
moral cowardice college authorities the cause; that, instead 
dealing with this vexed question, they have shaken off all responsi- 
bility and left the decision the children the nation. 


THOU SPEAKEST AGED.” 


Thou speakest agéd, Chaudiere, yet strength’s thine, 
That grew with every onward leap and bound, 
To-day cinctured with snow, and ice-flow crown’d, 
Thou seemest fancy half divine. 

ho!” thou shoutest, Look, behold the sign 
the Eternal’s here! ‘Time may found 
restless flow its circling round 
Its wild exulting, and its ceaseless pine 
Far, far beyond! Even now gaze, 
Yon barrier ice that stayed thy way 
Aside hurled thee, with hands might.” 
And lyre strung thee,— Thy praise 
Chanted Thou, teaching me, man should not stay, 
When, knowledge shackled, calls strike for Light. 
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these days, which privilege live,—these days rapid 
communication and nearly universal brotherhood, encouraging see 
the growth practical aims. longer Don Quixote tilting windmills, 
but sane men, and women too, crusading against abuses, against the 
abuse tenants landlord who puts them into houses badly drained 
and ventilated, and finds matters good enough for poor wretches unused 
comfort; against the abuse personal liberty dealing men who draw 
their fellow-men into slavery drunkenness against encroachments all 
kinds upon the rights others even against the ill-treatment animals, 
Such crusades have more sanctity than any the Middle Ages could boast, 
for these are mad rush rescue empty sepulchre they are acknowl- 
edgments that the Saviour has risen, and that the essence his humanity 
dwells among the poorest human being. All these movements are 
expressions new era. The age dogma that practical 
work has begun. have begun feel that can’t split hairs any more, 
but must cable them, instead, and use them draw fellow-creatures out 
the mire. This the meaning our societies and combinations under 
various names. work, work not think and dream. Everything shows 
the impetus new the literature that not laboring directly for 
becoming suited relieve the strain life. has now two great aims: 
instruct practically, and amuse. We, this work-a-day age, are get- 
ting bravely over the grandiloquence and the struggling aspirations 
youth, into the fine, practical regions middle life. Let hail the change 
with our stories have longer dwell much upon what 
people feel,as upon how they express themselves their houses, their man- 
ners especially, and their habits are interest This because 
are coming discover that, after all, much feeling about everything 
quite unnecessary, and serious hindrance these practical aims which 
much honor due. have come have morbid horror being 
sentimental. Anything but that,’ cry and when man enthuses over 
some touching scene sorrow, have adopted the habit applying the 
practical, instantly, passing round the hat and asking, like the man 
the story, ‘How much are you sorry?’ It’s the best antidote known for 
Yes, the world beginning solve the vast problem the highest 
good the greatest number. not always remain the unknown 
quantity proved equal bread and coals our neighbor 
want. last, Christianity has fairly got its hand into man’s pocket,—not 
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favor, but right, inasmuch when man pulls out his dollars the 
style the Samaritan begins his creed, and it’s genuine one. are 
coming know that can dispense with many things, because now 
have laid hold upon the indispensable.” 

Mr. Atterbury folded his paper, and looked about him slowly see who 
would first throw the lance antagonist. was Mr. Tipton, 
large ship-builder, and good friend his neighbor Atterbury. 

you going allow dash poetry with the bread and 
coals?” asked, his slow way. “It might help keep them warm 
while the fire burning up.” 

The reader laughed. thought, first, that Tipton was joking. But 
that gentleman’s face was perfectly serious. Pray, how would you ar- 
range Atterbury asked. 

mean, you haven’t taken the whole sweep the thing,” returned 
the other. You’ve got your fire, but you’ve forgotten lay your fuel.” 

agree perfectly with said Miss Moore, who had 
habit agreeing with what seemed her the stronger side. glad 
the world has grown practical. For part, believe that Dorcas, with 
the coats and garments that she had made, was more useful than Anna the 
prophetess.” 

“You are making invidious comparisons,” said Rev. Mark Coylston, 
gravely. Each has her noble use.” 

“What mean,” said Tipton, “is that you wouldn’t get your Dorcas, 
unless you began with Anna.” 

“Not proven, said Mr. Warren, the lawyer. Let hear you 
it, Tipton.” 

“Tf it’s the wheels factory that all the work,” answered Tipton, 
“what’s the use insisting upon water-power 

“Oh! never think that Dorcas’ coats and garments make 
said Mrs. Roberts and know that the other good things must leave 
will behind them.” 

the power behind that will that mean, Mrs. Roberts.” 

is, the consciousness need and the consciousness brother- 
hood,” explained Mr. Roberts. 

“That it,” said the other, and relapsed into silence. 

“But this doing good things nothing new,” said Mrs. Hardack. From 
the days the apostle that question has stood. thy faith with- 
out thy 

“Very true,” answered Mr. Warren; but has been good deal over- 
shadowed, and left the practice the few who were more anxious 
what was right than tell their neighbors what they ought do.” 

But, you see, this way was fulfilling the royal law with margin this 
was loving one’s neighbor better than one’s self,” laughed Miss Wynne. 

there are more saints the world than have counted,” said 
Mr. Martinas. 
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many for all our calendars,’ 
them lack quality.” 

the quality officiousness,” retorted Mrs, Hardack, with laugh 
recollection, which Mrs. Roberts joined her. 


said Miss Upham; “but few 


Mr. Roberts mildly suggested that they were wandering into side issues, 
and Mr. Atterbury remarked that, his opinion, all that might have been 
said upon the subject Specialties had not been said last week. 

But, dear sir,” cried Tipton, 
the part exhausted receivers, and with our discussions pump the life out 


are expected this club play 


our subjects.” All that thought aimed was make 
that is, out how much more there them than our dis- 
cussions have brought 

“That being the case,” resumed Atterbury, “it seems that special- 
ties are among the results this new creed practical 

think so,” said Miss Upham, but every good specialist is, 
student the general subject.” 

practically, not merely theoretically,” said Dr. Crofts. 

And, said, all the difference between vagueness and concentra- 
asserted Mr. Roberts, eager prove his first position. 

short,” said Mr. Martinas, with the air summing the matter, 
have had too much theorizing about things, and too little hard 
work them. cry now is, Cease chatter, and fall to. 

other words, let have one Carlyle’s sublime silences the 


lip,” said Miss Lucy Dracut. mean, his case, following out his 
preaching, not his 

would follow out his practice, could talk said 
Crofts. 

How glad am, then, you can’t,” cried her husband, laughing. 

thing history will show us,” said Mr, Coylston, that good deal 
this wasting breath and strength over theories came with Protestant- 
ism. natural result the emancipation the individual con- 
science that should swing itself about its new freedom. When that 
sentence, just shall live faith,’ transformed Luther from devotée 
into was wonder that his strong voice should send the length 
and breadth Christendom. And for nearly four centuries, the record 
what one believes has been the record his salvation.” 

“You say for four said Mr. Roberts. you mean that 
this came with Protestantism? ‘Then, what you with the Inqui- 

was not much that was vague the views the inquisitors, cer- 
tainly,” returned Mr. Coylston. faith they taught was practical 
the extreme,—faith very practical old man chair; and the evi- 
dence was given the same way that Mr. Atterbury cites in- 
the pocket. But Protestantism the history the 
mutations the finite mind its endeavors grasp the Infinite. ‘These 
permutations will be, practically, endless and, meanwhile, without losing 
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our faith, well employ ourselves serviceably, and follow along 
the line the truest and most reverent 

Mr. Warren smiled apart the evident meaning this statement. 

Coylston throwing wide open the doors his church, said Mr. 
Roberts aside Crofts. ‘These two were great friends, although they 
usually found themselves opposite sides, argument. doctor 
nodded significantly. 

makes out pretty good case,” answered undertone. 

Mr. Roberts smiled. was not made afraid lest the doctor 
should change his allegiance. 

literature,” said Miss Wynne, “you see the influence strik- 
ingly. called realism but practicality all the same, perhaps, 
practicability. But then, not pleasant romance. remember 
agreeing with Grace, one day, that when stories ended well, said, Oh, 
course, they are there nothing else for them But 
when they ended badly,—that is, unhappily,—we did not like 
spite Mr. Hale’s Hands Off,’ that remarkable argument our own ina- 
bility control affairs presented through the story Joseph, think 
nice have world which can make the evil things knocked 
over, like row nine-pins, the good ones.” 

“Would you continue your forcible simile the case asked 
Mr. Martinas. 

Miss Wynne joined the laugh. Certainly,” she said. 

then, like people and things like life and real life 
have death and disaster enough.” 

isn’t realism,” said Tipton, almost unconsciously seemed, 
and then shut his lips again. 

But things real life always may come out well, only one goes 
the end them. like war, you know,” said Miss some- 
thing for the better may turn any moment. And, fiction, just 
take the liberty imagining ourselves the end, and arrange the tableau 
effectively, leave the audience 

“When are sufficiently educated,” said Dr. Crofts, laughing, 
shall know that not results that should concern all, compari- 
son with processes and the effects combinations.” 

glad not have come that point yet,” said Miss Dracut, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“In one sense, that the highest philosophy,” said Mr. Roberts, for 
should concerned with what do, right, distinction from 


wrong, and let consequences follow they will.” 

“Sure that the long run they will certain come out all right 
novel is,” cried Miss Wynne. Now, haven’t proved 

Not unless you take very long run many cases, and modify exten- 
sively the popular idea ‘all answered Mr. Hardack. “It must 
include suffering, sometimes unrelieved except death, misunderstandings 
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uever explained, injustice never atoned for,—all the slings and arrows 
which beings, sent without armor into the world, may wounded,” 

think you’re wrong there, speaking practically,” interposed Mr, 
Warren. “So far experience goes, injustice does, the long run, 
get known injustice good many the slings and arrows make 
only flesh wounds, and very few are poisoned darts, though there are such 
things.” 

But, suppose man suffer seventy years from injustice that un- 
masked, finally. the unmasking going make for all that What 
Mrs. Crofts spoke eagerly, she herself had known test case, 

“The practical takes life finds it, and does not try explain its 
puzzles,” said Mr. Atterbury. tries remedy evils, instead calling 
them blessings disguise. cannot explain, often cannot obviate 
but where can remove one difficulty, worth thousand years’ talk 
about the sublimity bearing it. sublime endure only what 
can’t help for can help it, are fools instead martyrs.” 

our license law.” 

There was laugh, for Mr. Atterbury was favor this. quoted 
Festina his motto, and declared that would not sweep 
away everything once. was remembered that had once said soina 
speech, which Mr. Tipton had answered that probably there would 
little left after their best efforts. 

This evening was Mr. Tipton who followed Mr. Coylston’s remark 
saying that all people were inconsistent. ‘Only don’t happen 
catch sight them always that angle,” said. Here’s friend 
Atterbury advocating sweeping the world clear abuses, and one would 
think that had laid hand upon the broom. And the next moment 
have him crying out that are making too clean sweep. But, these 
practical people are not going sweep, what left for them? must 
‘up and doing.’ ‘To them, repose ignominious, poetry something be- 
longing only the youth the world, assault and battery with the right 
weapons upon the doomed objects the only existence consistent with hu- 
man dignity.” 

Well,” said Miss Upham, demurely, the world would bad place 
without brooms.” 

And brooms swung with right good will, added Mr. Hardack. 

Long may they said Mr. Tipton. But 

Mr. Tipton, you leave protest,” said Mrs. Hardack, 
want hear it, too. move, since the president just going tell 
that time up, to-night that you give essay the next evening.” 

second the motion,” cried Mr, Atterbury. 

moved and seconded,” announced the president, Mr. Tip- 
ton asked for essay next time. Those favor please make mani- 
fest. Contrary-minded? vote.” 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS DUDLEY 


More than thirty years since, when was youthful teacher, and engaged 
teaching town not far from Boston, one day there came into 
school-room gentleman that learned was John Dudley Philbrick, 
remain hour two (with permission), and wished change 
the exercises, methods conducting them wished see the 
school its every-day appearance. not often, think, one can 
completely disarmed any apprehension criticism was that time 
and this was owing his artless, unassuming way, and evident intention 
school nothing but good. listened patiently the recitations 
the common branches, giving some useful hints and suggestions. 
seemed especially interested the singing exercise, which 
duced into the school for the first time that term and the reading-les- 
son manifested good deal interest. had been trying make im- 
provement this class; viz., had endeavored show the class the 
importance giving the idea the author the the hearer but, 
had never had any elocutionary training, was not very well able 
accomplish much. Yet, Mr. Philbrick gave much encouragement, and ad- 
vised take course lessons this branch. mentioning Mr. Rus- 
sell good teacher, and who afterward became teacher. The advice 
Mr, Philbrick gave that day methods governing school and 
teaching various branches was invaluable me; and came from his 
great teacher’s heart kindly manner, could but feel that was 
sincere and given from sincere desire help his fellow-teachers. 

afterward often met him Teachers’ and was fre- 
quently his office Boston and always met with the same cor- 
dial smile and the cheerful inquiry, can for you?” Indeed, 
his very was help teachers while his lovely Christian influence 
became almost inspiration. think not over-estimate this fact 
and, because there has been little said this side his life all that 
has been written, feel pleasant privifege add some these 
recollections,— although want space forbids but small amount what 
could written, and which readily recall. Mr. Philbrick did not like 
flattery despised every form. was present teachers’ meet- 
ing one time, when question very little importance came up. After 
some discussion, which became somewhat personal and little offensive 
some the teachers present, Mr. Philbrick entered the the chair- 
man the meeting, without any preliminary remarks, began tell him the 
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story the discussion, giving the outlines and his own views upon the sub- 
ject, and adding, Mr. Philbrick, you are the best the 
country, Call upon you decide this question.” shall never forget the 
change that came over the noble countenance Mr. Philbrick, ranging 
from some degree interest first one intense disgust last and 
then, with flashing eye, yet fixed and calm manner, made this reply 
the chairman the beg you, sir, postpone any further 
discussion this subject until some more important developments are 
reached.” then very cheerfully entered into the useful business the 
meeting, bearing his part, and turning the current thought into higher 
channel and further mention was made that meeting the 
methods conducting school exhibitions 

Mr. Philbrick was practical man,—a could not become 
ideal man, and any effort the part any one flatter him was lost 
entirely. His love for the pure and good was strong could well be, 
—he hated all that was otherwise. his talks the young always en- 
deavored impress them with the importance avoiding everything that 
would lead bad habits the future their lives. remember, one 
occasion, when fine class boys were leaving the Phillips School for the 
High School, the close Mr. Philbrick’s address them gave them 


“op 


this advice never allow your mouths fouled with tobacco 
any intoxicating liquor, your tongue with oath, your lips 
stained with falsehood.” While attending the 
tute,” some years since, one two ladies with myself found ourselves 
conversation with gentleman who stood very high social circles, and 
literary ones too, but who had great fondness for the wine-cup, and who, 
soon discovered, had been indulging too freely the same soon 
began silly and troublesome, and feared might become disgust- 
ing. Just then Mr. Philbrick came toward us, and, with his quick eye, dis- 
covered the dilemma. shall never forget the sad, pained look that came 
over his countenance,—a mingling pity and disgust but with his quick 
tact the current conversation was changed, and soon walked away 
with the gentleman, whom saw more that evening. Mr. Philbrick 
found opportunity, before the evening closed, say, ——— 
sometimes 

Mr. Philbrick had warm, heart, and always won friends 
wherever was known this was true him from his earliest days. His 
mother told never gave her boy, but was always 
helpful, kind and obedient, truthful and firm for the right, and ready de- 
fend himself and others when question right was involved. When 
the “old red school-house,” was always ready help both teacher and 
schoolmates, good conduct and obedience added his willing helpful- 
ness, time perplexity. has been said one those schoolmates, 
“John was tower strength among us.” One his classmates the 
academy told carried the same loving, helpful disposition there with 
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him, and was ready help all the needy. And when entered college,” 
his great, noble heart went with him, and here found many and frequent 
opportunities aid and assist others and was never known refuse 
give aid any one, far could conscientiously give it. And al- 
though his college-life was one hard labor and struggle with many depri- 
vations, did not seem consider but, having met cheerfully and 
surmounted his own difficulties, looked about him see there was not 
some one needing his assistance. One ‘his classmates college said 
him, suppose Philbrick did more for other fellows college than 
all the rest put together.” When his Sophomore year was ended and 
had such faithful application mastered (he felt) the hardest part 
his college studies, when had entered upon his Junior year, and was 
looking forward more restful year study and the opportunity for 
some recreation, there came him the crowning sacrifice all his life, 
has been estimated many his friends. 

One his classmates the beginning the year lost the use, very 
nearly, his eyes indeed, his physician told him must not upon 
printed page for one year least; the disappointment was intense that 
the president the college undertook find some one who would read 
him through the two remaining years college-life. soon was 
made known the class, Mr. Philbrick, with his usual self-sacrificing spirit, 
signified his entire willingness undertake the task and so, laying aside 
the pleasant anticipation more time for reading and recreation, and less 
close application study and the details student-life, took the 
burden and cheerfully bore for the remaining two years his college- 
life, carrying his classmate through with credit and with high standing 
had formerly maintained. the great pleasure acquaint- 
ance with this same man few years since), who now honored minis- 
ter the gospel and most tearfully and touchingly told all the 
facts have named, and many more; and added, wil! never 
known this life how great that sacrifice was, nor how untiring Mr, Phil- 
brick was his ministrations never forgetting read and 
every thing about the lesson, and not leaving until had faithfully com- 
mitted memory and had understood it. And, although could not 
see his face, his pleasant voice and ready ministrations always uplifted 
from the gloom darkened When know that such life 
has ceased among us,—a life much strength 
that embodied much that was and good are led 
cry out: How the strong staff broken, and the beautiful 
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FISHER’S UNIVERSAL HISTOR 


History one the most important all school college branches 
the study humanity and the humanities. Strangely 
enough this branch was slow taking its proper place the curriculum 
our American colleges and schools. methods instruction, also, has 
been slow making the improvement evident other subjects. The 
study history brings rich reward classes, older and younger. The 
schools and higher institutions are now receiving advantages from the im- 
proved methods recently introduced the better class instructors. The 
advent new text-book upon this subject not matter 
est uncommon moment. But the work which has just appeared under 
the title Outlines Universal History, Prof. Fisher Yale College, 
unusual power and unique character. but epitome history, 
and effort condense the record all countries and all times the 
compass single volume. Although this difficult task, yet the au- 
thor has succeeded producing book unusual interest and value. 

The first characteristic noticed that the plan the work com- 
prehensive, including besides the narrative political events, the 
wars, and the rise and fall governments and nations clear summaries 
the progress literature, science, and art. Another noticeable feature 
its prominent exhibition what has impressed the author,— unity 
tory. Changes are traced back their causes, and the thread that unites 
each period with its antecedent brought light. But perhaps the most 
important quality the book its faithfulness and accuracy. 

much has passed for history which belongs myth and legend, 
many books have been written those who have not studied all sides 
the subject with sufficient care become familiar with the facts all their 
bearings, and able present them their proper relations, that 
relief find author who forms clear judgment and 
with precision and accuracy does Prof, Fisher this volume. an- 
cient and modern history, considering the nations Europe Amer- 
ica, the treatment fair and broad-minded. Whether one opens the 
discussion the downfall the Roman Empire, the rise the First Na- 
poleon, thedevelopment the American Republic, meets with clear 
statement facts, placed their proper relations. American history the 
reader impressed with this absolute accuracy, fairness statement and to- 
tally unbiased treatment. The account the settlements upon this coast, the 
development the English Colonies, the War Independence, the growth 


Outlines Universal History. Designed text-book and for private reading. 
Prof. George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Yale College. cloth, morocco back 
690 pp., with maps, Introduction price, $2.40. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
Co.; 1886, 
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the government, the adoption the Constitution, the strict-construc- 
tion” party and the party, the increase territory, 
the growth industries, the Civil War, and the reconstruction the 
ernment, are all treated with great care and good judgment, and im- 
partial hand. The thirty-two maps are great importance the use 
the book. Among these, the map showing the territorial growth the 
United States specially valuable. The author does not fall into the error 
made the map the United States Census 1870, which carries the 
Louisiana Purchase over the Pacific coast, but follows Blaine, McMas- 
ters, Marbois, Caleb Cushing, and others, and bounds the Province 
Louisiana the west the Rocky Mountains. map Professor 
Fisher states our claim Oregon Discovery and Exploration, 
1792-1805 Contiguity Louisiana Purchase, Prior Settlement 
Treaty with Spgin, Treaty with England, 1846.” 

Another feature the book its concise treatment topics, all parts 
being characterized clearness, perspicacity, and brevity. The author is, 
also, very fortunate the selection topics for presentation. Only such 
events are considered have some broad prominence and importance 
the development the race thenation. The author evidently deeply 
impressed with the “unity history,” which may, perhaps, properly 
interpreted the divine overruling human events, the hand God 
history. There the whole work evident comprehension the 
one thread purpose which runs through the whole history all ages, 
that all events, singly groups, are made affect, some way, the 
development and upbuilding the human race. Altogether the work 
rare one, and can safely commended almost unqualified praise edu- 
cators. Even those who find too mature too difficult for their classes, 
should have hand for constant consultation. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE life the poet Longfellow, lovingly written, or,one might say, 
edited his brother, Mr. Samuel Longfellow, has important lesson 
upon the educational side. The poet devoted his whole life, persistently 
laboriously one object. was wedded literature. was, first 
and last and always, poet. The poet did not sink the man, yet his whole 
life-work was the work poet. Henry Longfellow was Jack 
all but was master poetry and literature. The fine concep- 
tions, the original treatment subject, the accuracy and care all his 
work, were means These man’s mind and 
work come not chance, but from fixedness purpose, from laborious 
industry, from persistent concentration heart and mind. 

When was youth college and the question profession came 
before him for consideration and decision, filially referred the matter 
his father, but was honest enough express, from time time, his own 
convictions and desires. letter his father during his senior year 
college, says: But thinking make lawyer me, fear you 
thought more partially than also wrote friend, 
about the same time: cannot make lawyer any eminence, because 
have not talent for not good enough for minister; 
and physic, utterly and absolutely detest it.”’ 

Later, tells his father: want spend one year Cambridge, for 
the purpose reading history and becoming familiar with the best au- 
knowledge the Italian language, without acquaintance with which 
shall shut out from one the most beautiful departments letters.” 
“The fact will not disguise the least, for think 
ought not,— the fact is, most eagerly aspire after future eminence liter- 
ature whole soul burns most ardently for it, and every earthly 
thought centers This ambition the key-note the life and the 
success this great man. 

was appointed Professor Modern Languages Bowdoin College, 
and spent year Europe close and constant study 
for the position. From this time throughout his long career was 
honest, earnest, conscientious student literature. The picture that his 
brother lovingly paints him the different epochs his life,—if 


allowable call them life whose stream flowed uniformly 
and placidly his earnestness, his sensitiveness, his industry. 
There was, surely, nothing fortuitous his life. true, certain 
sense, that the “poet born, not but sense equally true and 
equally important, may said that the poet must make indus. 
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try, cultivation, and persistent purpose well carried out. What contrast 
there the well-rounded, consistent, life Longfellow, and 
the brilliant, erratic career Edgar Poe, who died long before his time, 
his sun going down noon cloudy obscurity! Doubtless Poe was 
more brilliant poet than Longfellow, yet his career far from satisfactory. 
The cause apparent. 

the life Longfellow, therefore, found lesson great value 
the teacher and ambitious young men. cordially commend the biog- 
raphy this distinguished poet the careful study all interested the 
proper education the young. 


THE recent strike railroad men Louis serious affair. 
hoped that settlement will made such that similar state things 
will improbable the future. People different sections our great 
country are now dependent upon each other, through railroads, for trans- 
portation and commerce, that serious results threaten when traffic and 
travel are interfered with this manner. 

has appeared late, one two instances, that the boys the 
schools are not only imbibing the grand principle the New Education,” 
—to “learn doing,’— but are rapidly going beyond that 
some cases least, are learning knowing that others do. 

For Greenpoint, I., recently, about one hundred boys 
all ages, pupils one the public schools, made demand upon their 
principal that the usual morning and afternoon recesses extended from 
fifteen thirty minutes, and that Fridays the afternoon session close 
half hour earlier than present. Their demands not being acceded to, 
the boys refused return the school after the morning recess, and pick- 
eted the entrance prevent othefs from entering. The trouble assumed 
such threatening proportions that the principal sent for the police, and 
sergeant and several officers were sent the school. Finally, the mother 
the chief ringleader arrived and succeeded forcing her son into the 
school. After had gone the other boys quietly marched in, and 
further trouble was experienced. 

Nor can this regarded solitary illustration for Troy, nearly 
the same time, about half the boys one the ward schools struck for 
shorter hours, and refused continue their studies. They demanded only 
one session day, and that from o’clock until noon. The boys 


held open-air mass meeting, and then, procuring laths 


swarmed through the neighboring streets, threatening violence pupils 
who did not join them. reserve from one police station was sent 
the scene give whatever protection was necessary. ‘The strikers tried 
induce the boys another school follow their example. 

father the man,” then may easily imagine what may happen some 
railroad boot factory when the Long Island boys the Troy lads are 
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grown maturity and have taken the places those hardy followers 


Mr. Powderly who are now engaged the great reform upon the 
sippi. 


attention being given now the construction school build- 
ings having better accommodations for pupils and teachers. The 
importance having rooms well heated, lighted, and ventilated being 
brought more prominently before the public. this connection, the 

fund has been obtained, called the Bicknell Fund, used prizes 
for the best drawing, plans, and specifications school buildings. The 
Institute makes the following offer through its committee 


The American Institute Instruction offers one Premium 
for the best Drawing, Plans, and Specifications School Build- 
ing for Graded School. The following conditions must regarded 
the artist 

(1) The school-building must accommodate four hundred pupils. 

(2) Its cost must not exceed $30,000, and may either brick 

(3) Its internal structure must have special reference the three im- 
portant elements health and comfort,—light, heat, and 
while its exterior should exhibit fair degree beauty and ornament. 

(4) The should the hands the committee before 
July 1886. ALICE FREEMAN, 

BICKNELL, 
For particulars plans, address 
BICKNELL, Somerset St., Boston. 


Bicknell Fund. 


ALL teachers, desirous improving themselves and keeping abreast 
the times whatever relates their profession, should consider care- 
fully their opportunities for attending the great conventions and summer 
schools, which have become much the custom late years, during July 
and August. The approaching summer promises rich advantages this 
The meeting the Educational Association, Topeka, 
will very large one, and the indications are that President Calkins, 
Secretary Sheldon, and the Executive Committee, will succeed present- 
ing program rare excellence. Besides, matter small mo- 
ment for the teachers the East, South, upon the Pacific Slope, 
take such journey would required bring them Topeka and 
study the lessons which visit the “great would present. The 
rates railroad fare are very low, and the chance will also offered for 
all who desire make visit Colorado, and, indeed, California and 
Oregon, very small cost. 


PRESIDENT Treasurer Webster, and Secretary Church have 
laid all New England teachers under great obligation them for the ex- 
cellent plans now announced for the meeting the American 
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Instruction, Bar Harbor. The rates fare are low; the bill fare 
This opportunity visit the beautiful coast Maine and con- 
tinue the journey over the hills and among the mountains the 
and the states, should prove sufficient inducement cause mul- 
titudes from Boston, Providence, Hartford, and Springfield, and the other 
cities and towns New England, avail themselves such chance for 
rest and recreation. 


has formed federation, which new nation has been 
added the world’s family. Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, West 
Australia, and Tasmania have united aconfederation. The population 
about three and half millions, and the territory embraced over three 
millions square miles. the population fully equal what the 


United States had when became nation, and the territory almost 
large the United States now has, including Alaska. ‘This action 
great importance, and will bear favorably upon the welfare our country. 


the Rev. Sidney Smith penned his sneer asking, reads 
American book great changes have occurred the literary world. Amer- 
ican authors have forced their way toward the front rank writers, and 
American school literature may said established. Yet every 
teacher should constantly draw inspiration from the British classics, both 
thought and style. 


Saratoga, Martha’s Vineyard, Chautauqua, Amherst, Burlington, 
and other Summer offer such facilities for professional study, im- 
provement, and recreation, the same time, small cost, that, undoubt- 
edly, many will avail themselves the offer, and these summer resorts will 
yield handsome income the proprietors, and greater gain their 
patrons. 


THE recent gathering the members the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Washington, presided over the venerable historian America, 
Hon. George Bancroft, was memorable occasion. Papers unusual 
pertinence and value were read, and the discussions gave opportunity 
for cultivating breadth views and charity for the opinions opponents. 


THE growth interest matters pertaining the history our coun- 
try, everywhere manifest during the ten years, subject for congrat- 
ulation and satisfaction. 


Our friends will find, pp. vi. and xii., few extracts from letters and 
representative journals which have been received the publisher. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


POPULAR EDUCATION SAXONY. 
The leading position which Saxony 
holds among the educating countries 
the world gives peculiar interest her 
educational statistics. According the 
census 1880, the population the 
kingdom was 2,972,805. Recent reports 
give the number primary schools 
2,147, attended 472,000 pupils, taught 
5,654 masters and 143 mistresses. 
The schools are mixed sex; and 
the law fixes the maximum number 
pupils class sixty, and the maxi- 
mum number that can entrusted 
one teacher 120. The rule for 
these divided into two sections, 
each attending school three hours day. 
School attendance compulsory for all 
children from six fourteen years 
age. Boys are further obliged attend 
during three ¢., between the 
ages fourteen and seventeen,— adult 
classes for two hours week; the local 
committee may extend the time six 
hours week. The minimum salary 
licentiate teacher $130.25 with lodg- 
ing and fire; titular teacher, $202.- 
the smaller communes. towns 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, the 
minimum salary head-master 
the six chief cities 
Saxony the salaries head masters 
range from $868.50 The 
elementary school belongs chiefly the 
commune, upon which devolves the bur- 
den its maintenance. The sources 
income are: school fees,—which are 
very variable special imposts, paid half 
the proprietor the soil, half all 
the inhabitants the commune above 
fourteen years age; permanent 
school fund. The total annual expense 
for primary schools, excluding normal 
schools, about $3,500,000, which 
gives average $7.34 per child. 


MODIFICATIONS CURRICULA 
ENGLISH SCHOOLS. The Cambridge 
Senate has made alterations 
tion subjects, which proposed 
admit French and German alterna- 
tives Mathematics for all students, 
the amount Mathematics being, 
the same time, materially reduced. The 
Fournal Education (London) makes 
the following statement: 


“Seven years ago, 
body public school masters passed 
unanimous resolution that Greek should 
longer taught the lower forms. 
Nothing came the resolution. 
Now, last, one head-master has ex- 
pressed his intention shooting Ni- 
agara.’ The bill which will shortly be- 
come law one our great publie 
schools follows: The school will 
divided into three parts. the low- 
est, limited number subjects—Latin, 
French, English, and Mathematics, 
will taught all boys alike. the 
middle part, Science ¢., Chemistry 
and Botany) will added the curric- 
ulum, and not less than five hours 
week assigned it. the highest 
choice will allowed between 
Greek and Modern and, 
further, third part boy’s time will 
left his own dispos for specializa- 
tion Science, Mathematics, possi- 
bly other subjects.” 


THE CHURCH AND STATE FRANCE, 
—The discussion the French Senate 
the primary education bill, noticed 
the last issue illus- 
trates deep conflict that going 
France. Against that clause the bill 
which debars members religious or- 
der from the office teacher pub- 
lic school, Jules Simon 
tested,—not the name church 
party, but simply the name liberty. 
Cardinal Guibert, Archbishop Paris, 
has addressed letter President 
Grévy, protesting against the injustice 


the clergy under the 
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that they are enemies the Republic. 
recalls the oppressive legislation 
which they have been the victims during 
the last five 1880 the relig- 
jous orders dispersed ;—in 1882 the ac- 
ademic law striking religion from the 
programme public instruction, the 
Budget Public Worship decreased 
7,000,000 francs five years, and 
finally the legislation that excludes mem- 
bers religious orders the 
schools. appeals the President 
interpose his influence against farther 
injustice, and predicts terrible evils 
the warning unheeded. 


EMINENT MEN RECENTLY DECEASED. 
—La Nature gives interesting ac- 
count the career the eminent phys- 
icist, Jules Jumin, whose death occurred 
February last. His researches and 
his fame lecturer are familiar 
teachers science our own country. 

Queen Victoria has written letters 
condolence the widow and the son 
Principal Tulloch, whose recent death 
has deprived St. Andrews University 
(Scotland) master mind. 

Dr. Richard Chenevix Trench, late 
Archbishop Dublin, died March 28. 
Dr. Trench was probably best known 
the rank and file teachers his 
Study Words. was, however, 
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poet mean order, and virtue 
both his prose and poetry holds 
distinguished place the literature 
our day. 

The death Archbishop Trench was 
preceded few hours that Sir 
Henry Taylor, the author several 
poems, which the best known 
Philip van Artevelde, published 
1834. His was one 
the literary sensations last year. 

Born 1800, Taylor was link 
between two generations poets, 
Moore, Byron, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
the early part the century, and Ten- 
nyson and Browning later fame. 


NEw HALL THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
PHYSICIANS, LONDON. March 24, 
Queen Victoria laid the foundation-stone 
the new Medical Examination Hall 
the Royal College Physicians and 
the Royal College Surgeons, which 
progress erection the Victo- 
ria Embankment, near Waterloo Bridge. 
The ceremony was the occasion 
brilliant pageant. The College Phy- 
sicians dates from the reign Henry 
VIII.; the College Surgeons, now 
constituted, from 1800. The two have 
length united for purposes exami- 
nation and the elevation professional 
education. 
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The publication Ticknor Com- 
pany the Life Longfellow really 
the literary event the month. “In 
such life,” says his brother, the Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, the editor the 
biography, new book great ad- 
venture; new poem tale, chief 
event. Such life can painted only 
These are given with loving and faith- 
ful hand the brother, who weaves the 
extracts from the journal the poet 
into book absorbing interest. Ina 
novel, the element which wins and holds 
the human element; and the life- 
story great man,—especially man 
beloved and revered Longfellow was, 
more interesting than any fiction 
vulgar curiosity that leads one wish 
know intimately the life such 
man. One sure helpful growth 
from the watching the development 
high soul. “Literature, was 
always his earliest ambition, was always 
his most real interest; was his con- 
stant point view; was his chosen 
refuge.” kept the doors his 
study always open, both literally and 
figuratively.” This the life 
man who was worker,—a faithful user 
his powers. His art valued, not 
for its own sake, but vehicle for 
noble, gentle, beautiful thought and sen- 

The reader the life follows the 
boy into his youth and young manhood 
with keen interest. The record the 
three years his first visit Europe 
are full most fascinating glimpses 
his student life Paris and Rome, Ma- 
drid and 

Traveling has its joys,—so wrote 
when his homeward for 


him whose heart can whirl away the 
sweep life and the eddies the 
world, like bubble catching thousand 
different hues from the sun; but hap. 
pier whose heart rides quietly 
anchor the peaceful haven home.” 
His life Professor Modern 
guages Bowdoin College was marked 
the same cordiality, courtesy, and 
companionableness which followed him 
through his entire course. was 
friend the students under him, and 
they repaid him with the warmest devo- 
tion. Then followed his appointment 
the Harvard professorship, the sec- 
ond journey Europe, the death the 
young wife being beauteous,” 
whom loved tenderly, and his re- 
turn life Craigie House and his 
work college. 

was after his third journey abroad 
that was married Miss Appleton; 
and the same year bought the Craigie 
House, where lived until his 
Through all the joys and sorrows his 
life with its constant up-looking, find 
delicate vein mirthfulness which 
brings the character the man and the 
poet into relief, sunshine. The 
book for all men, and not 
least for the educator for the story 
the life and the growth beautiful 
spirit. His last words verse are pro- 
phetic: 

Out the shadow night 
The world moves into light; 


When Mr. Swinburne begins talk 
about Victor Hugo, never knows 


when where stop. His Study 


Victor Hugo passionate, florid, dog- 
matic sincere, certainly, often too 
|ardent. Tennyson sent wreath 
for Hugo’s coffin marked 
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tribute greatest poet the cent- 
ury.” Doubtless the splendid French- 
man was nothing less; but rather 
takes one’s breath away read Swin- 
burne certain passage Les 
iments, when says that impos- 
sible that human tongue should utter, 
human hand should write, anything 
more supreme and transcendent beau- 
ful quality; our somewhat too 
calm and collected decade, can 
forgive even the excess which 
found this book. 

The study political science and 
political philosophy becoming more 
and more important part modern 
education. young man woman 
to-day, who taking thorough collegiate 
work, devotes what certain Harvard 
professor calls “this dreary science” 
large proportion the time that used 
spent over the classics. This 
kind study must very much,— 
very the republic. Works 
social science are less numerous 
than those politics; and the list 
which includes both very suggestive. 
Professor Jowett’s new translation 
The Politics Aristotle; Mr. Regi- 
Lane Poole’s ///ustrations the 
History Medieval Thought the 
Department Theology and Ecclesias- 
Bibliography Political Sciences Mr. 
Arthur Hadley’s Transpor- 
History and its Laws, and 
United States Professor Lawrence 
Laughlin, are the chief recent contribu- 
tions this branch literature, and 
represent the best active thought this 
department, England, Germany, and 
America 

Professor Henry Drummond wrote 
his Natural Law the Spiritual 
World under the evident influence, 
Only great desire help his fellow- 
men, but also under that thought- 
ful reading the writings Sweden- 


borg. The book teaches the absolute 
beauty use and the law which 
makes our spiritual relations one an- 
other this world and the next the 
real essence life, which externali- 
ties are only the form and the expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Andrew Lang was hit happy 
thought when first got the notion 
writing Letters Dead Authors. The 
men who wrote for posterity and are 
more would enjoy taking this book 
and the rest us, still the 
body, may enjoy this odd form crit- 
icism, all the more for tne poetic grip,— 
one may use such expression,— 
that Mr. Lang has his not unpoetical 
undertaking. 

George Macdonald’s novel, 
Mine’s Mine, takes one right out all 
petty living, all environment useless 
personalities, into the higher atmos- 
phere highland hero’s life. is, 
many respects, simpler book than 
many Macdonald’s that have gone be- 
the encompassing love the Infinite, 
and the story remains part one’s 
experience, rather than one’s reading. 

The Late Mrs. Null very Frank 
Stocktonesque. almost good 
novel; and certainly shows this de- 
lightful writer funny, short stories 
new light,—that man who can 
write strong book when gets ready 
try. There are people,— almost al- 
ways grumpy people,— who don’t like 
Mr. Stockton’s short stories, and they 
won’t course care for the delicate 
lilt and laughter this volume. But 
healthy mortals who believe the fun, 
well the sorrow life, will wel- 
come that unique creature, The late 


Null,” very heartily. 


The best household coliection po- 
etry the new edition from Funk 
Wagnalls, the Library Religious 
Poetry, edited Dr. Schaff and Mr. 
Arthur Gllman. not simply col- 
lection hymns and spiritual songs, 
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but exposition the best love and 
hope and faith the race, expressed 
poetry which endures. 


Saturday Review, pp. 467, 468, pre- 
sents excellent criticism Miss 
Edgeworth and her educational novels. 

The New pp. 359-372, 
discusses with ability The Harvard 
Elective 

The Forum, pp. 161-171, What 
Preston; pp. 172-182, “How Was 
Educated,” Thos. Higginson. 

North American Review, pp. 381-386, 
National Aid Common Schools,” 
Sen. Ingalls. 

Nineteenth Century, pp. 560, 
Thrift Among the Children,” Miss 
Agnes Lambert. 


EDUCATION. 


RESUME CURRENT PEDAGOGICAL LITERATURE. 


worth having; book turn find 
all time’s favorites, selected most jud 
isa collection ciously from many scores 


Century, pp. 959-961, Shall the 
eral Government Give Aid Popular 
Education?” Dudley; pp. 937- 
945, Christianity and Popular Educa- 
tion,’ Washington Gladden. Mr. 
Gladden makes strong appeal for text- 
book instruction morals essen- 
tial part our public-school curriculum. 
much moral value industrial edu- 
cation se. There can morals 
without activity some kind. But 
morals depend upon the spirit with 
which any legitimate labor performed, 
and not upon the kind labor 
ity. 


AMONG THE BOOKS 


Our Country: 
siah Strong, pastor the Central 
Congregational Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 1885. Published the Amer 
ican Home Missionary Society, Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York. 


This book 230 pages full val- 


Future 
Rev. Jo- 


uable information and suggestion the 


American citizen. 
sources and the national perils are re- 


counted and dwelt upon with interest 


and power. Among the perils, are con- 
sidered /mmigration, Romanism, Mor- 
monism, Intemperance, Socialism, 
Wealth, and The City. 
gues that the world’s future will 
shaped the Anglo-Saxon, and that 
the United States the seat 
his power. for the 


re- | 


The author 


American teacher! the opinion 
the author, the competition between the 
races now taking place, and the re- 
sponsibility the result rests with the 


present generation. 


HANS 
First Series; adapted children 
reading the third school 
Edited Stickney. Boston: 

Mr. Ginn has put all educators under 
obligation him for the long step for- 
ward which has taken publishing, 
such attractive style and such cheap 
prices, his series excellent little books 
English Literature under the title 
Classics for Children. This latest 
simply elegant. supplementary 
reading-book for the grammar and 
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graded schools, these Fairy Tales de- 
serve genererally introduced. 
Their style simplicity and purity it- 


self; their thoughts stimulating, sug- 


gestive, and elevating. 


How Gor BIBLE; Answer 
Questions Suggested the New 


Revision. Paterson Smith. New 
light which suffices for 


dwelling-room does not suffice for 


York: John Wiley Sons. 

This little book 127 pages gives, 
simple and clear language, brief ac- 
count the sources our Bible,—an- 
cient manuscripts, ancient versions, 
early English versions, Wycliffe’s, Tyn- 
dal’s, and the later English versions, 
and brief account the Revised Ver- 
sion and how came about. Itis 
very interesting and valuable book. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT THE MASS. 
STATE BOARD HEALTH, LUNACY, 
AND CHARITY. Boston, 


403. 
The sixth annual report, above, 


contains the valuable results care- 
ful examination the school-houses 
the state Dr. Lincoln,of Boston. 
Dr. Lincoln undertook this inquiry into 
the sanitary condition certain schools, 
accordance with vote the State 
Board Health. was begun the 
autumn 1884, and continued for sev- 
eral months. 

Twenty-five towns and cities were vis- 
ited, and many cases all the schools 
were seen. Nearly two hundred schools 
were visited, and these pages record the 
results the observations. Important 
facts were elicited, and, some cases 
conclusions reached which will prove 
great value. amount study 
and recitation has been lessened late 
home required before the age twelve.” 
“In was the reporter more 
Struck with the apparent deficiency 
the physical frame, girls, than 
some the schools Boston.” 
practice military drill seems 
gaining popularity schools.” Very 
great improvement has been made 
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late years the print school-books, 
but one respect matters are still very 
bad. refer the small-print diction- 
aries that scholars use for their own 


study.” considerations the 


lighting’ can allowed hold place, 


compared with the need any 


regard ventilation, the Doctor 


“As for the ‘systems’ which 


have been introduced, they are not, 
any means, all failures, but they are all 
inadequate.” But have not space 
continue quotations. Ventilation, 
drainage, water-closets, transom win- 
dows, methods heating, are 
among the important subjects treated. 
This report great value. Other 
papers importance have reference 
the Adulteration Food and 
“The Poisonous Effects Coal and 


THE SEVEN LAWS TEACHING. 
John Gregory, L.L.D. 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society. cents. 

This little volume 144 pages 
valuable thought for the teacher. 
The seven /aws developed the au- 
thor are: The the 
(2) the Learner; (3) the Lan- 
guage; (4) the Lesson; (5) the 
Teaching Process (6) the Learning 
(7) Review. These are 


considered follows: There are 


actors,— teacher and learner; two 
factors,—a common language, 
medium communication, and lesson 
acts processes,— that 
the teacher, that the learner, and 


final, finishing process, test and fix 
the result. 


The work careful, topical discus- 
sion philosophical truths, treated ina 
practical and plain manner. All teach- 
ers will find useful aid. 
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SELECTIONS FROM LATIN AUTHORS 
Tomlinson, head-master Rutgers 
College Grammar School. Boston 
Ginn Co.; 1886. 237 pp. 


These selections are from the 
New Testament, Quintus Curtius Ru- 
fus, Cicero, Virgil, and short extracts 
from various authors. 

These copious extracts will found 
very useful all classical teachers. 
They are evidently selected 
ranged with care and judgmeut. The 
type and general mechanical appearance 
are the usual excellent taste aud style 
this educational publishing house. 


Course Latin forone year. 

Leighton, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn 

Co.; 1886. pp. 507. Price mail, 

$1.22. 

call special attention classical 
teachers this new book for early 
and reader combined. The materials 
for Latin composition, vocabulary, and 
translation are drawn from 
Commentaries; and contains copious 
exercises for sight-reading and course 
elementary Latin reading. 


Mowry, Ph.D. Revised Edition. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers 1886. pp. 
266. $1.00. 

This little book has passed through 
two editions, and the third,—revised 
published Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers. well printed ex- 
paper, nicely bound, and forms 
appropriate gift book for boys from 
ten twenty years age. is, also, 
suggestive book for teachers. 


THE ESSENTIALS EDUCATION. 
Alfred Ayres. New York: Funk 
Wagnalls 1886. pp. 89. 


This little epitome education will 
‘be found very useful all who are in- 
terested this art. 

The author does not commend 
high terms the ordinary books 


[May, 


upon this subject, but says: 
strange that intelligent persons can 
persuaded believe that this kind 
‘philosophy’ ever has assisted any one 
become 


LESSONS THE TEACHINGS 
For Sunday Schools. Rev. Henry 
Spaulding. 1885-6. Issued 
terly. Unitarian Sunday-school Soci- 
ety. for each number. 


These lessons form the One-Topic” 
Series for the Sunday School year 
1885-6. They are practical and spirit- 
ual their character, setting forth the 
ethical and religious teachings the 
discourses and parables Jesus. 


PRIMARY PHENOMENAL ASTRONOMY, 
for Teachers and General 
Bailey, Northville, Mich. 
97; paper covers. 

interesting little treatise popu- 
lar language upon what can see 
the heavens. highly recommended 
large number the most distin- 
guished astronomers and teachers 
this science. 


MINE’s MINE. George 
MacDonald. Boston: Lothrop 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

There something about the stories 
George MacDonald which impresses 
the reader with feeling breadth, 
earnestness and thorough wholesome- 
ness. His touch always true, and 
that lies one great charm his work. 
other his stories has shown 
stronger grasp greater constructive 
skill than this latest, entitled 
Mine; while those qualities 
that compel thought and which, through 
all description and conversation, drive 
home idea, superior anything 
has before written. The hero the 
story young Scotch laird, chief, 
Alister Macruadh, who falls love with 
the daughter wealthy merchant, 
who spends with his family his summers 
the Highlands. The latter endeavors 
get possession Macruadh’s land 
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add estate has purchased, but 
does not succeed, and feud the 
The experiences the young 
couple during their wooing, and the 
trials through which they passed before 
the happy end was reached, the thread 
narrative which are strung innu- 
merable rich pearls thought. The 
interspersed with poetic 
gems, characteristic the author’s 
style and inspired the same spirit 
his prose. 


The marvelous story the 
and Adventures Baron 
now issued the Cassell National Li- 
brary, Vols. and 13, ten cents 
volume. These are sold Cupples, 
Upham Co., Boston. 


The story the earth, its 
oceans, seas, lakes and rivers its coun- 
tries, nations, mountains and valleys 
its trees and shrubs, animals, and the 
different races men,— never loses 
its interest the young. The study 
geography, therefore, the schools, 
should the plastic and receptive 
mind the child, ever fresh, ever en- 
tertaining. The text-books have, 
some respects, been much improved 
since the time Morse and Peter Par- 
ley, yet much remains for some genius 
this direction, the future. 
But reference methodical arrange- 
ment, clearness and perspicuity state- 
ment, thoughtful choice topics pre- 
sent, and elegant mechanical construc- 
tion,— including the best type, finest 
paper, most beautiful cuts and elegant 
maps which the important features 
are clearly and boldly represented 
coloring, bold type, and clear lines,— 
little improvement can apparently 
made upon Barnes’ New Geographies. 
This text-book series, consisting 
Elementary and Complete Geogra- 
phy. The Elementary has some excel- 
lent and unique features, such well- 
progressive series written 
which, the hands any 
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teacher ordinary skill, will prove 
great interest and value. Published 
Barnes Co., New York. 


No. the Cassell National Li- 
brary Castle Otranto, Hor- 
ace Walpole. No. the same se- 
ries, under date April comprises 
The Voyages and Travels Sir Fohn 
Manderville, Kt. These standard books 
for cents, each, are sold Cupples, 
Upham Co., the Corner Book-store, 
Boston. 


Addeman, Secretary State Rhode 
Island, for copy Rhode /sland 
Manual for 1885-6. The great sur- 
prise is, that state small could find 
facts enough and 
tance fill this neat volume 298 
pages. embraces vast amount 
what Robert Thomas, his Old 
Farmers’ Almanac, used call New, 
useful, and everlasting matter.” 


The Fournal Proceedings and 
Addresses the National Educational 
Association, for 1885, Saratoga 
Springs. 551 pages; large 8vo. Pub- 
lished the Association. 
examination the table contents 
and arrangement this book will show 
superior editing. This annual volume 
unusually full and more than ordi- 
nary interest. Whoever fortunate 
enough possess full set the re- 
ports this Association has valuable 
library educational literature. These 
volumes are growing more and more 
important every year. They contain 
the best thought the best educators 
the country. All earnest teachers 
should make vigorous effort attend 
the approaching meeting Topeka, join 
the Association, and entitled the 
annual volume. 

Ohio School Report: The Thirty- 
second Annual Report the State Com- 
missioner Common Schools, the 
General Assembly the State Ohio, 
for the year ending August 31, 1885 
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The great state Ohio has system 
schools which any American com- 
monwealth may well proud. The 
School Commissioner, Hon. LeRoy 
Brown, has done himself credit, and 
benefited both his state and the whole 
country this able report. The spe- 
cial attention our readers called 
the reading-circle movement this 


state, and the description the new 


Public Library building Dayton. 
Rhode School Report: The 
Forty-first Annual Report the Com- 


missioner Public Schools Rhode 
Island; Jan. 1886. 


volume 280 pages credit this 


little state, which can boast good 
schools any the larger common- 


wealths. The report the Normal 
School indicates,— what undoubtedly 
true,—that the smallest state may have 
the best normal school. The commis- 
sioner makes brief but comprehensive 
report, which tells, and com- 
pact style, the story the schools; 
their position and progress. the fig- 
ures learn that there are school 
age the state, round numbers, 
about 60,000 children; which num- 
ber over 40,000 are the public 
schools, between eight and nine thou- 
sand private and parochial schools, 
and over eleven thousand out school, 
presumably work the iines 
dustry, helping earn living for their 
parents. 

the 1200 and more teachers, 


learn some interesting lessons. There 


are 182 male teachers, and the number 
decreasing. the entire number 
the state, sixty-one were educated 
colleges universities, increase 
689 high schools academies, 
increase 318 normal schools, also 
increase. Less than per cent. the 


entire number received their education 
below the high school. 

the evening schools, 4,714 pupils 
were enrolled, increase 1,100 from 
last year. Over $700,000 was expended 
for educational purposes which, 
over $450,000 was for teachers’ wages, 
and for sites, buildings, and furniture, 
over free public 
libraries are reported, with total number 
volumes 113,000, and circulation 
Over 300,000. 

St., Boston, publish block for Plant 
Analysis, which will found very use- 
ful the study Botany. Bot- 
any class the country should use it. 

herst Summer School Languages, 
will open the tenth annual session 
that school July continue till Au- 
gust His advertisement this num- 
ber shows twenty-one teachers, and in- 
cludes instruction nine languages, 
chemistry, mathematics, art, music, etc. 
Send him for very neat circular, 
giving full particulars. 


Annual Report the Schools 
New 1885. This large oc- 
tavo pamphlet 184 pps. reflects credit 
upon Hon. William Crocket, Chief Su- 
perintendent Education for the prov- 
ince, and upon the schools under his 
charge. The conclusion, after full 
discussion the difficulties under 
which the schools the province labor 
and the improvement already made, 
which Supt. Crocket comes this: 


“To sum one sentence: From 
small beginnings and slow but steady 
growth have developed school sys- 
tem which, to-day, notwithstanding its 
imperfections, training the minds and 
moulding the characters 70,000 chil- 
dren, and justly the boast happy, 
free, and loyal people.” 


1886. 
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MAGAZINES. 


Lippincott for largely taken 
with stories. But they are good sto- 
ries well told. Dora Reade Goodale, 
Alice Rollins, Norris, Char- 
lotte Fiske Bates, and Miss Baylor write 
others. After all, Our Experience 
and Our Monthly Gossip 
will prove quite acceptable the 
longer articles. Experience 
Meetings consists three short arti- 
cles Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Faw- 


cett, and Joel Chandler Harris. This 


one our best and cheapest magazines. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia; $2.00 
year. 

Political Science Quarterly. Edit- 
Columbia Vol. I., No. 
March 1886. Ginn Co., pp. 
150. $3.00 year; single numbers, 
cents. Political science happily re- 
ceiving far more attention this coun- 
try than heretofore. This new quar- 
terly promises great assistance 
the student politics, economics, 
and publiclaw. handsomely printed 
excellent paper, and all respects 
good taste and style. The first num 
ber has introductory article The 
Domain Political Science,” Prof. 
Munroe Smith; article The 
American Commonwealth,” Prof. 
ties,” Frank Goodnow; American 
Labor Statistics,” Prof. Richmond 
Smith; Legislative Inquests,” 


lin Conference,” Daniel Leon, 
Ph.D.; and Reviews. 


manifesting the personality aud the fa- 
cility the new management under the 
editor, Rev. Winship, late 
Secretary the New West Education 
Commission, formerly the 
Bridgewater Normal Sehool, and the 
author well-known book upon 


Methods and Bible Study 
and Teaching. There appears new 
vivacity, and practical character arti- 
cles, and recasting some the 
features the papers which will not 
fail properly appreciated. There 
limit the possible improvement 
teachers will not fail welcome any 
well-directed efforts improve it. 
wish all success our new neighbor 
this important position. 

The New England Magazine for 
March excellent number, although 


little late appearing. Maple-Sugar- 


Making Vermont,” Dr. French, 
capital article. also Trip 
Around Cape Ann,” Elizabeth Porter 
Gould. There also variety arti- 
cles special and permanent interest. 
Bay State Publishing Co., Boston; $3.00 
year. 

The New Englander for April has 
five regular articles, and three educa- 
tional topics. The leading article 
upon “John Brown,” Leonard 
Bacon. This followed very sensi- 
ble article upon Latze’s 
Microcosmus,” Geo. Ladd; 
sibilities Worship Non-Liturgical 
Churches,” Hungerford; and 
Dwinell. Harvard Elective Sys- 
tem” will read with much interest. 
William Kingsley, New Haven; 
$3.00 year. 

Wide Awake for May opens with 
Century Plant,” poem from the 


pen James Berry Bensel. story 
ucation and The American Teacher are 


The Top the Ladder,” 
Grace Denio Litchfield, illustrated 
Taylor. The Professor’s Last Skate” 
story adventure from young 
Canadian writer, Macdonald Oxley, and 
Prescott’s Capture” story the 
American Revolution, Mrs. Katha- 
rine Foot. Brooks contributes 
historical story, Roman May-day,’, 
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the times the Emperor Commo- 
dus. Mrs. Frémont describes the visit 
one hundred and ninety-nine mid- 
shipmen Paris and the tomb Na- 
poleon, and has article 
about Birthday Party the West 
Indies.” $3.00 year. Lothrop 
Co., Publishers, Boston. 

The Forum for April strong 
number. This enterprising magazine 
has sprung full-fledged once into 
position among our first monthly peri- 
odicals. Higginson, Frothingham, Eliz. 
Cady Stanton, Prof. Swing, Monsignor 
Preston, Gail Hamilton, George Gunton, 
Noah Davis, Carnegie, and David 
Dudley Field have articles this num- 
ber. These articles are upon the fore- 
most questions the day, which are 
treated with great skill and power. 

Macmillan Co., New York,publish 
excellent magazine called English 
Magazine; $1.75 year. 
The April number brimfull healthy 
reading for Sunday week-day, 

The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, publish several excellent 
magazines; among them, that old stand- 
ard excellence, Edin- 
burgh Magazine. number full 
articles sterling merit. Among 
them stands pre-eminent Scotch Local 
History.” Nowhere else can find 
stronger higher literature than 
Scotland. 

Family Magazine for 
May fine specimen good 
“Family magazine.” The subjects are 
timely, the articles well written, the 
tone healthy. Like all the publications 
this firm, this magazine can heart- 
ily commended. 

The last number the 
Western History, published Cleve- 
land, Ohio, $5.00 year, consists 
176 well-printed pages, with very nu- 
merous engravings. The 
personal element living men some- 
what prominent, but contains several 
articles much value. The article 


upon the Authorship the Kentucky 
field, will attract attention. The arti- 
cles upon the Mormons,” the Niag. 
ara River,” Chicago,” and The 
Northern Posts,” will also widely 
read. 

The Overland Monthly for 
has its usual amount and variety mat- 
ter. Land Question” Taxa- 
tion Land”; and three important ar- 
ticles upon the Chinese Question are 
among the prominent articles. Book- 
Reviews,” Etc.,” and “Some Recent 
Books,” add largely the interest 
the magazine. 


monthly, published under the auspices 
the Associated Academic Principals 
the State New York: year; 
published George Bacon, Syra- 
cuse, New York. The April number 
has five articles, all well written, bright, 
and practical value. One these 
papers which deserves widely read 
upon Electives Harvard,” and 
review President Eliot’s recent re- 
port. Yet when the author generalizes. 
that “reforms come from above down- 
ward,” there room for difference 
opinion. careful study the great 
reforms the world will undoubtedly 
show the contrary, most reforms 
come from upward. 

The Presbyterian Review sub- 
stantial and strong quarterly, which re- 
flects great credit both upon the pub- 
lishers and the denomination. num- 
bers among its writers some the best 
names American literary circles. Its 
editorial notes and reviews current 
theological literature add much its 
value. published Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $3.00 year. 

The Quiver one Cassell 
Company’s illustrated magazines, and 
admirably designed for Sunday and gen- 
eral reading. diversity arti- 
cles, well calculated suit all tastes, 
and the moral and intellectual tone 
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allis high order. Cassell Co., 
New York. year. 

The first two chapters William 
Henry Bishop’s The Golden 
Justice,” appear the for May. 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s installment 
“In the Clouds” her best man- 
ner, and strong and thrilling piece 
work. Henry James continues his 
little sketch New Marsh 
Rosemary,” Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Mr. John Fiske’s paper 
American History treats The Weak- 
ness the American Government under 
the Articles Confederation.” Mr. 
Evans has instructive paper 
“The Aryan Mr. 
Stillman contributes Memories Lon- 
don.” Mr. Maurice Thompson has 
article Bird Song,” and there are 
five excellent poems, one which 
Story. Citicisms the new 
Life Longfellow,” and some recent 
books travel and other volumes, with 
the Contributors’ Club and Books the 
Month, complete number altogether 
admirable. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

With the May number the Mag 
asine American History enters upon 
its fourth year under its present able 
editorial management. Through the ju- 


dicious broadening its scope and the 


substantial value and varied interest 
its contents, appealing alike the stu- 
dent and the general reader, has 
achieved marvel the way success. 
This speaks well for American schol- 
arship, and the rapidly growing popular 
desire for historical information. Gen. 
William Farrar Smith contributes 
this number his closing paper 
loh,” which describes critical 
detail the second day’s battle, dissent- 
ing materially his account from that 
General Sherman. 

The Andover Review for April 
opens with discussion The Spirit- 
ual Problem the Manufacturing 
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Town,” Rev. Dr. Adams, Fall 
River. “The Elective System 
the University Virginia” Professor 
Garnett makes positive contribution 
series upon Electives Colleges 
introduced Professor Palmer. Rev. 
Max Hart uses the data furnished 
Dr. Trumbull’s book upon The Blood 
for the discussion the re- 
lation the ancient rite blood-cove- 
nanting and the doctrine the Atone- 
ment. Possibilities Religious 
Reform Italy” are considered 
Rev. Wm. Chauncy Langdon, under 
careful and interesting sketch the 
men who have attempted act the 
reformers the Papacy. Mr. Starbuck 
furnishes article upon The Turkish 
Empire and Persia.” the depart- 
ment Biblical and Historical Criti- 
cism, the Didache” considered 
other writings and another notice, 
the last chapter the “Teaching,” 
illustrated from passages the early 
Christian Fathers. The Editorials are 
upon The Bible Theme for the 
Pulpit,” and upon The Negotiations 
between France and Madagascar.” The 
Book Notices are the usual variety 
and completeness. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 

The Old Testament Student 
edited Dr. William Harper, and 
published the American Pub. Society 
Hebrew, Chicago. $1.50 year, 
advance. valuable contribution 
our knowledge Oriental and Biblical 
learning. 

The Brooklyn Magazine unique 
and varied contents. designed 
for the Entertainment and Instruction 
the People.” Among other attrac- 
tions, contains sermons Henry 
Ward Beecher and DeWitt Talmage. 
Published Murray Street, New 
York. $2.00 year. 

The Chautauguan too well 
known and too widely read need any 
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word praise comment. full 
vivacious, sprightly articles the 
best writers upon bright and popular 
subjects. Theodore Flood, D.D., 
editor. Published Meadville, Penn. 
$1.50 year. 

The Fournal the Franklin Insti- 
tute for April has Tornado 
Rapid Transit and, Elevated Rail- 
roads”; “Town Engi- 
neering and other interest- 
ing articles. 

The Popular Monthly for 
April has very full table contents, 
with several articles special interest 
teachers, relating Geography,” 
Botany,” Hand-work,” etc. 

The Magazine Art for June will 
contain account Royal artist, 


the Crown Princess Ger. 
many, with illustrations from her work; 
and paper Alexander Cabanel, 
Alice Meynell. 

The Overland Monthly for May 
will contain unusual number sto. 
ries and sketches high order. “In 
Favilla,” Biscache Bill,” and Fruit 
Vale Camp-Meetings,” will among 
them. There are articles 
Licenses,” Geo. Moore, 
and “Prison Labor Two California 
Prisons,” State Prison Commis: 
sioner. The characteristic features 
the Overland are strong papers 
cial, industrial, and economic subjects, 
enlivened well-written stories and 
bits experience. The May issue 
this magazine will well worth reading, 
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